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THE LOST ENVOY. 

Ox the afternoon of Saturday, the 25th of November 
1809, two travellers, accompanied by a servant, arrived 
at the post-house of Perleberg, in Upper Saxony, en 
route from Berlin to Hamburg, and immediately ordered 
horses. They travelled with Prussian passports, but 
under fictitious names. Of the elder of the two, little, 
unfortunately, is known; but that little is so full of 
sinister significance, that I am persuaded I am doing 
him no injustice in branding him as an agent of the 
French police. He will be known to us throughout this 
paper as the merchant Kriiger. His companion was an 
Englishman of the name of Bathurst, a son of the then 
Bishop of Norwich, returning from a secret diplomatic 
mission to the court of Vienna. Mr Bathurst seemed 
te be labouring under some terrible apprehensions. 
Throughout the journey, all his actions had been 
marked by an air of indecision, which to the several 
post-masters seemed unaccountable. At Perleberg, 
the horses which he had ordered on his arrival, were 
countermanded before they could be harnessed. Not 
feeling himself safe, as he said, in the post-house, he 
went, about five o’clock in the afternoon, to Captain 
Klitzing, the Prussian governor of the town, and 
begged for a safeguard, which at seven in the evening 
he dismissed. During some hours, he was engaged at 
his desk in a small room of the house, and was seen 
to burn a number of papers which he took from his 
portfolio. On another occasion, he was observed in 
the kitchen standing before the fire, playing with his 
watch, and counting his money in the presence of a 
crowd of postilions, hostlers, and tapsters. At length, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, the horses were 
again ordered to be in readiness; but when the post- 
master went to announce the packing of the carriage, 
Mr Bathurst had disappeared. From that hour to 
this, his fate has remained shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. 

In England, in the meantime, his return had been 
anxiously expected by the cabinet and his relations. 
‘We knew,’ says his sister, ‘the dangers to which he 
was exposed on his journey, surrounded as he was by 
enemies on all sides; while the impossibility of any 
intelligence being received of him by letter rendered 
us doubly anxious and uncertain. Day after day 
passed, and no tidings of him arrived. It was con- 
cluded that he had taken a circuitous route, and 
travelled incognito to avoid falling into the hands of 
the French. Weeks, however, elapsed, and we still 
heard nothing of the missing one. The agonising 
suspense of his wife and relations it would be difficult 
to describe. I perfectly well remember that every 


knock at the street-door caused the liveliest emotions 
arising from the hope that it might be our much-loved 
brother. At length, one evening in December, my 
father received an express from Lord Wellesley, 
requesting his immediate attendance at Apsley House, 
his lordship having something of importance to com- 
municate. On my father’s return, we were all alarmed 
at his pale and dejected aspect. He informed us that 
government had received intelligence of the sudden 
and mysterious disappearance of my brother at Perle- 
berg, a small town on the route from Vienna, where 
he had stopped for rest and refreshment.’ * 

A reward of L.1000 was immediately offered by the 
British government, and another of equal amount by 
the relatives of the missing envoy, for any authentic 
information as to his fate; and his wife prepared in 
person to set out in search of him, as soon as the 
Baltic ports should be free from ice. In the spring of 
1810, accordingly, she proceeded to Stockholm, whence, 
under the protection of Swedish passports, she entered 
Prussia through Pomerania, and reached Berlin in 
safety. At Berlin she found, to her astonishment, a 
safe-conduct awaiting her from the emperor Napoleon, 
and, armed with it, she at once proceeded to Perleberg. 
T entreat the reader to bear this circumstance in mind, 
as I shall have occasion to refer to it in the sequel. 

At Perleberg, Mrs Bathurst’s inquiries were met by 
statements so conflicting as to impede rather than to 
facilitate her search. Whether her husband was dead 
or was still alive; whether, if dead, he had fallen 
by his own hand, or had perished beneath the knife 
of some ruffian marauder or political assassin; and 
whether, if alive, he had been the victim of violent 
abduction, or had voluntarily absconded, were ques- 
tions which she found herself unable to solve, and 
which no astuteness has yet been found equal to 
free from obscurity and confusion. It appeared that, 
immediately on Mr Bathurst’s disappearance, his 
servant had waited on the governor, and apprised him 
of the circumstance. Klitzing, who was preparing for 
a ball which was to be held that evening in the Crown 
Hotel, immediately sent for the civic authorities, and 
desired them to make all possible inquiries into the 
case. No lack of zeal can be charged against these 
gentlemen. ‘They at once arrested Kriiger and the 
servant, and placed them under the guard of a troop 
of cuirassiers. They took possession of all Mr 
Bathurst’s property, with the exception of a rich 
fur-cloak which was missing. They sent scouts into 
the town and into the neighbouring country; but 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr H. Bathurst, Lord Bishop 
of Norwich. By his Daughter. London. 1853. 
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when on Sunday morning they waited on the governor, 
it was found that all their researches had been in vain. 
Not a trace of the missing man had been discovered. 

And now it was that the first suspicious circum- 
stance connected with the conduct of Klitzing occurred. 
After charging the magistrates to prosecute their in- 
quiries with the utmost ardour, and especially to do 
their best to probe the mystery of the missing cloak, 
he announced his intention of going into the country 
for a few hours. But his return was deferred till 
Monday evening, when he explained his lengthened 
absence by saying that he had been at Berlin for the 
purpose of obtaining instructions. In the interim, the 
magistrates had been indefatigable. It was necessary 
to obtain a clue to the identification of the abstracted 
cloak, which none of them had seen, and for this pur- 
pose Mr Bathurst’s servant was sent for. His deposi- 
tion was taken down in writing, and, on the governor's 
return, was laid before him. Klitzing’s character had 
always stool high; but his behaviour on this occasion 
looks suspiciously like an attempt to stifle all inquiries 
that might lead to unpleasant disclosures affecting his 
government or its task-masters, the French police. He 
threw the servant’s deposition into the fire ; he stormed 
at the magistrates, accused them of arbitrary practices 
and of investing the case with an undue importance, 
and threatened to report their conduct to the authori- 
ties in Berlin. A feud, which lasted for many weeks, 
and effectually prevented a proper sifting of the whole 
affair, was the consequence of this impeachment. 
Kriger and the servant of the lost envoy succeeded in 
evading their guards; and the first intimation which 
the Perleberg authorities received of the former’s 
whereabout was when, nearly three weeks after Mr 
Bathurst's disappearance, the burgomaster saw in a 
Berlin paper a notification that an unknown person, 
calling himself the merchant Kriiger, had arrived in 
that city from Perleberg. Immediate inquiries were 
made respecting him, of the police of the capital; an 
exhibition of official zeal for which the police minister 
expressed his thanks, at the same time courteously 
assuring his correspondents that it was unnecessary 
for them to trouble themselves further in the matter, 
that ‘all was right,’ and that the pretended merchant 
Kriiger was the companion of the missing envoy, Of 
the unfortunate man’s servant, no trace could be dis- 
covered ; but it transpired that Mr Bathurst had been 
warned by a friend in Berlin to beware of his attend- 
ant, and that his suspicions of treachery had been 
strengthened by finding in the man’s possession a bill 
for L.500, of which he could give no good account. 

The Perleberg authorities were now completely at 
fault. Every document which might have served 
to aid their councils was studiously withheld from 
them by the governor. Suddenly, however, it was 
announced that a certain hostler of the name of 
Schmidt, who had been in the kitchen of the post- 
house when Mr Bathurst so imprudently exhibited 
his purse and watch, had absconded, and that the 
missing cloak had been found in the possession of his 
family. Schmidt himself was never afterwards heard 
of; but his wife and son, both of whom were persons 
of notoriously bad character, were brought before the 
magistrates, and, after a rigid examination, which 
elicited nothing, beyond a bare suspicion, to implicate 
either of them in the murder or abduction of the 
unfortunate traveller, were each sentenced to eight 
weeks’ imprisonment for concealment of the stolen 


property. 

But the doom of the vanished man remained as 
mysterious as ever. A reward of ten thalers had, at 
the instigation of Klitzing, been offered to any one 
who should bring him to the magistracy either dead or 
alive. The river Steppenitz was drained of its waters 
during two days, while search was made along its bed ; 
every barn, hedge, ditch, and wood, for miles around 


the town, was ransacked for many days with hounds, 
sticks, nets, and other instruments, but without success, 
The town itself, and the gardens which surround it, 
were similarly rummaged. The disreputable resorts 


frequented by the younger Schmidt, every cellar and 
loft’ attached to the taverns wherein it could be ascer- 
tained he had been drinking or dancing, the 

house, and the cellar of the town-hall, which was used 


as a taproom, were especially scrutinised; but all 
research was fruitless. The magistrates were in 
despair, and had reluctantly resolved to abandon the 
search, when, precisely six weeks after the envoy’s 
disappearance, his pantaloons were found, perforated 
by two shot-holes, on the border of a fir-wood near the 
town. 

They were discovered by a woman of the name of 
Weide, who, in company with the wife of a shoemaker, 
had gone to the forest for the ostensible purpose of 
gathering brushwood. They were found stretched at 
length upon the ground, and turned inside out ; but, 
although saturated with the rain which had fallen in 
torrents during many weeks, a few lines, in the hand- 
writing of the missing man, which were discovered, 
scribbled on a scrap of paper, in one of the pockets, 
were still easily decipherable. But, as the pantaloons 
could not have been exposed to such a deluge for many 
hours, without the waters obliterating the writing, 
and reducing the paper itself to pulp, the conclusion 
is a fair one that they had been thus ostentatiously 
laid out for the purpose of strengthening the impres- 
sion that their wearer had been murdered and stripped 
by the hostler Schmidt. The note in the missing man’s 
handwriting was addressed to his wife, and was safely 
conveyed to her. It had evidently been written in 
great haste, and in terrible perturbation. It set forth 
the dangers to which the writer was exposed from his 
enemies; expressed great fears that he should never 
reach England, and inveighed bitterly against the 
Russians and the Count d’Entraigues;* by whom, he 
said, his ruin had been brought about. Weide and the 
shoemaker’s wife, on their discovery being communi- 
cated to the magistrates, underwent a rigorous examin- 
ation ; the fir-wood was once more thoroughly searched, 
and the surrounding country scoured for miles; but 
no further trace of the missing man could be discovered. 
The women were liberated and rewarded ; the peasants 
were presented with ten quarts of brandy and a cask 
of beer; and Captain Klitzing and the magistrates of 
Perleberg sat down to report to their superiors in 
Berlin at once their discovery and their despair. 

Such was the intelligence which awaited the arrival 
of Mrs Bathurst at Perleberg, and which she commu- 
nicated to her friends jn England. The impression 
which it left upon her own mind, and the universal 
impression of the public mind at home, was, that her 
husband had been forcibly abducted by the agents of 
the French government, who then swarmed in every 
city and town of the continent; and that Klitzing, 
Kriiger, and the servant of the luckless envoy, had 
been accessories to the deed. That Napoleon was not 
troubled with any over-scrupulosity in such matters, 
when state purposes could be subserved by the seizure 
of important papers, is well known; but, in justice 
to Klitzing, it can only be supposed that he consented 
to take part in the dark transaction under the debasing 
influence ‘of the terror inspired and universally felt 
throughout Prussia by the French occupation. Two 
incidents, to one of which I have already referred, 
deepened the impression created by the Perleberg 
revelations into something approaching to conviction. 
When on the eve of starting for the continent, Mrs 


* A French spy, then resident in London. A few months after 
Mr Bathurst’s was his 
Itali at the instigation, as was supposed, 


ernment, some of whose secrets 
fiprodentiy permitted to escape him. 
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Bathurst had written to the French emperor for pass- 
ports to guarantee her unmolested freedom in prose- 
cuting her travels and inquiries. Fearing his refusal, 
she had set out, as we have seen, by way of Sweden, 
her change of purpose being kept a profound secret 
from all save her immediate relations and the British 
cabinet. Napoleon, however, had received—probably 
from D’Entraigues—such accurate intelligence of her 
intended movements, that, as I have already stated, 
she found, on her arrival in Berlin, passports, under his 
own hand, awaiting her at the French ambassador's. 
The other incident indicates still more clearly the 
agency employed in perpetrating the crime, and the 
end to which the victim eame. While the search 
after Mr Bathurst was still hot, the governor of 
Magdeburg, distant about fifty miles from Perle- 
berg, aesured a lady one night in the ball-room that 
the English ambassador was confined in the neigh- 
bouring fortress. Hearing of the fact during her 
continental. explorations, the agonised wife repaired 
to Magdeburg, waited upon the governor, and implored 
him to tell her the truth. He at once admitted 
having made the statement referred to, but assured 
Mrs Bathurst that he had made it by mistake, and 
that the prisoner in question was one Louis Fritz, a 
spy of Mr Canning’s. Mrs Bathurst begged earnestly 
to see the man: but Fritz, she was told, had been 
sent some time before into Spain. On inquiring at 
the Foreign Office after her return to England, Mrs 
Bathurst found that no such person as Fritz had ever 
been employed by the British government. The 
bability is, therefore, great that Mr Bathurst perished, 
a victim to the odious policy of Napoleon, in the 
fortress of Magdeburg. 

It cannot be denied, however, that this hypothesis 
does not wholly harmonise with circumstances which, 
whether true or false, were at least at the time very 
generally reported. It is certain that in one of his last 
letters to his wife, Mr Bathurst had expressed his 
intention of returning by Colberg and Stockholm; and 
a story is still told by the peasantry of Schwerin, how, 
at a late hour on that fatal night, a stranger called at 
the house of a consul in the neighbourhood of Wismar 
on the coast of Mecklenburg, and requested an inter- 
view with him. The man, however, being absent, the 
servant asked what name slice should mention. The 
answer, given in German with a foreign accent, was: 
‘Never mind that;’ but she was desired to say that 
an English gentleman wished to see her master at the 
post-house at an early hour on the following morning. 
When the consul called as directed, however, he found 
that his midnight visitor had departed, leaving no 
message. In the course of the day, the wrecks of two 
boats which had foundered at sea, were washed ashore ; 
and in one of these, it is supposed, the stranger had 
embarked. But if this stranger were indeed. Mr 
Bathurst, how are we to account for the subsequent 
discovery of his trousers in the neighbourhood of 
Perleberg ? 

The only other hypothesis which seems to demand 
examination, \is that which ascribes to the hostler 
Schmidt and his son Auguste the murder of the 
missing man. That the younger Schmidt had been 
much in contact with Mr Bathurst throughout the 
afternoon of the 25th of November, is beyond a doubt; 
and, if we could rely upon its authenticity, a story told 
by a lady, now the wife of a physician at Perleberg, 
but who was, at the time of Mr Bathurst’s disappear- 
ance, connected with the household in which Captain 
Klitzing lodged, would go far to fix the crime upon the 
fugitive hostler and his profligate son. About five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day of the disappear- 
ance, a stranger, whom the girl understood afterwards 
to be Mr Bathurst, called at the house, and requested 
to see the governor. The reader is already aware that 
this was for the purpose of soliciting a safeguard at 


the post-house. Mr Bathurst was evidently labouring 
under great mental agitation, and, whether from cold 
or fear, shivered from head tofoot. At the request of 
Klitzing, the girl made the visitor some tea, which 
revived him greatly. While drinking it, he spoke 
wildly of the dangers which had threatened him 
the whole route from Vienna, and said that he must be 
quickly off if he would reach the coast in safety. 
After pressing upon the girl some money, which, how- 
ever, she refused, the stranger took his leave; but 
upon going to the window to look after him, she was 
surprised to see him walking rapidly in a direction 
quite opposite to that which led to the post-house. 
Shortly afterwards, the younger Schmidt called in 
quest of him, and on being informed of the route he 
had taken, followed fast upon his footsteps. In a few 
hours afterwards, the town was in a commotion at the 
stranger’s disappearance. Such was the story told by 
the Perleberg physician’s wife to the sister of Mrs 
Bathurst in 1852; but ‘she spoke,’ as that lady 
remarked, ‘in so hurried and excited a manner, that it 
appeared like a tale told by rote, and made up accord- 
ing to directions at the time.’ It is further to be 
observed that, if the lady meant to imply that Mr 
Bathurst was overtaken at this time, and immediately 
hustled away by Schmidt, the story is inconsistent 
with the fact of the former having at nine o’clock in 
the evening ordered his carriage to be in readiness, 
and his bill at the post-house to be made out. 

The fact, moreover, is, that Auguste Schmidt was, 


pro- | about six months after Mr Bathurst’s disappearance, 


actually arrested at the instance of his family, and 
tried for the murder; but the case completely broke 
down. Another attempt to bring the crime home to 
him was made through the instrumentality of an aban- 
doned woman of the name of Hacker, whose house was 
much frequented by Schmidt, and lay in the direction 
said to have been pursued by the missing man after 
leaving Klitzing. Hacker stated that at the time of 
the occurrence, a party of French soldiers was billeted 
upon her, and that they, in conjunction with Schmidt, 
who had lured Mr Bathurst to the house, committed 
the murder. The body, she added, had been carried 
to a distant part of the coast, and buried in the sand, 
upon which all traces of disturbance must have been 
speedily obliterated. But the woman afterwards con- 
fessed that the story had been a pure fabrication, and 
that she was utterly ignorant of the fate which had 
befallen the Lost Envoy. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 


THE woRLD. It is a word capable of as diverse inter- 
pretations or misinterpretations as the thing itself—a 
thing by various people supposed to belong to heaven, 
man, or the devil, or alternately to all three. But this 
is not the place to argue the pros artd cons of that 
doctrinal theology which views as totally evil the same 
world which its Creator pronounced to be ‘ very good,’ 
the same world in and for which its Redeemer lived 
as well as died; nor, taking it at its present worst, 
a sinful, miserable, mysterious, yet neither wholly 
comfortless, hopeless, nor godless world, shall I refer 
further to that strange manichzanism which believes 
that anything earth possesses of good can have sprung 
from any other source than the All-good, that any 
happiness in it could exist for a moment, unless 
derived from Infinite Perfection. 

A ‘woman of the world’—‘ Quite a woman of the 
world’—‘ A mere woman of the world’—with how 
many modifications of tone and emphasis do we hear 
the phrase; which seems inherently to imply a contra- 
diction. Nature herself has apparently decided for 
women, physically as well as mentally, that their 
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natural destiny should be not of the world. In the 
seems to have ventured a doubt of this—it was 


And this difference will for ever exist. Volumes 
written on female ; speeches, interminable, 
delivered from the public rostrum in female treble, 
which from that very publicity and bravado, would 
convert the most obvious ‘rights’ into something very 
like a wrong ; biographies numberless of great women 
—ay, and good—who, stepping out of their natural 

have done service in courts, camps, or diplo- 
matic bureaus: all these exceptional cases will never 
set aside the universal law, that woman’s proper place 
is home. Not merely 


To suckie fools and chronicle small-beer— 


Shakspeare, who knew us well, would never have made 
any but an Jago say so—but to go hand-in-hand with 
man on their distinct yet parallel roads, to be within 
doors what he has to be in the world without—sole 
influence and authority in the limited monarchy of 
home. 


Thus, to be a ‘woman of the world,’ though not 
essentially a criminal accusation, implies a state of 
being not natural, and therefore not happy. Without 
any sentimental heroics against the hollowness of such 
an existence, and putting aside the religious view of 
it altogether, I believe most people will admit that no 
woman living entirely in and for the world, ever was, 
ever could be, a happy woman; that is, according to 
the definition of happiness which supposes it to consist 
in having our highest faculties most highly developed, 
and in use to their fullest extent. Any other sort of 
happiness, either dependent on externally favourable 
circumstances, or resting on safe negations of ill, we 
must be considered to possess in common with the 
oyster; indeed, that easy-tempered and steadfast 
mollusk, if not ‘in love,’ probably has it in much 
greater perfection than we. 

Starting with the proposition that a woman of the 
world is not a happy woman; that if she had been, 
most likely she never would have become what she is— 
I do not think it necessary to nail her up, poor painted 
jay, as a ‘shocking example’ over society’s barn-door, 
around which strut and crow a great many fowls quite 
as mean and not half so attractive. For she is very 
charming in her way—that is, the principal and best 
type of her class; she wears @ merveille that beautiful 
mask said to be ‘the homage paid by vice to virtue.’ 
And since the successful imitation of an article argues 
a certain acquaintance with the original, she may once 
upon a time have actually believed in many of those 
things which she now so cleverly impersonates—virtue, 
heroism, truth, love, friendship, honour, and fidelity. 
She is like certain stamped-out bronze ornaments, an 
admirable imitation of real womanhood—till you walk 
round her to the other side. 

The woman of the world is rarely a very young 
woman. It stands to reason, she could not be. To 
young people, the world is always a paradise—a fool’s 

ise devoutly believed in: it is not till they have 
found out its shams that they are able to assume them. 
By that time, however, they have ceased to be fools: it 
takes a certain amount of undoubted cleverness to 
make any success, or take any rule in the world. 

By the world, I do not mean the aristocratic Vanity- 
fair—let those preach of it who move up and down or 
keep stalls therein—I mean the world of the middle 
classes—the society into which drift the homeless, 
thoughtless, ambitious, pleasure-loving ; those who 
have no purpose in life except to get through it some- 


how, and those who never had any interest in it except 
earliest ages of Judaism and Islamism, nobody ever | their own beloved selves. 


A woman of the sort I write of may in one sense be 


Christianity alone that raised the woman to her rightful | placed at the lowest deep of womanhood, because her 
and original place, as man’s sole help-meet, bone of his | centre of existence is undoubtedly herself. You may 
bone, and flesh of his flesh, his equal in all points of | trace this before you have been introduced to her five 
vital moment, yet made suited to him by a harmonious | minutes: in the sweet manner which so well simulates 
something which is less inferiority t difference. | a universal benevolence, being exactly the same to 


everybody—namely, everybody worth knowing; in the 
air of interest with which she asks a dozen polite or 
kindly questions, of which she never waits for the 
answer; in the instinctive consciousness you have that 
all the while she is talking agreeably to you, or flatter- 
ingly listening to your talented conversation, her atten- 
tion is on the gui vive after everybody and everything 
throughout the room—that is, everything. that con- 
cerns herself. As for yourself, from the moment you 
have passed out of her sight, or ceased to minister to 
her amusement or convenience, you may be quite 
certain you will have as completely slipped out of her 
memory, as if you had vanished into another sphere, 
Her sphere cannot contain you; for though it seems 
so large, it has no real existence; it is merely a 
reflection of so much of the outer earth as can be 
taken into one small drop of not over-clear water, 
which constitutes this woman’s soul. 

Yet waste not your wrath upon her—she is as much 
to be pitied as blamed. Do not grow savage at hearing 
her, in that softly pitched voice of hers, talk sentiment 
by the yard, while you know she snubs horribly in 
private every unlucky relative she has; whose only 
hours of quiet are when they joyfully deck her and 
send-her out to adorn society. Do not laugh when 
she criticises pictures, and goes into raptures over 
books which you are morally certain she has never 
either seen or read; or if she had, from the very 
character of her mind, could no more understand, 
than your cat could appreciate Shakspeare. Contemn 
her not, for her state might not have been always 
thus; you know not the causes which produced it; 
and—stay till you see her end. 

There is a class of worldly women which, to my 
mind, is much worse than this; because their shams 
are less cleverly sustained, and their ideal of good (for 
every human being must have one—the conqueror his 
crown, and the sot his gin-bottle) is far lower and 
more contemptible. The brilliant woman of society has 
usually her pet philanthropies, her literary, learned, 
or political penchants, in which the good she thirsts 
after, though unreal, is the imitation of a vital reality; 
and in spite of itself, is often useful to others. But 
this pseudo-woman of the world has no ideal beyond 
fine dresses, houses, i , acquaintances, and even 
these she does not value for their own sakes; only 
because they are superior to her neighbour's. 

You will find her chiefly among the half-educated 
nouveaux riches of the professional classes, vainly striv- 
ing to attain to their level—the highest point visible on 
her horizon. And this is no happy altitude of learning, 
or intelligence, or refinement; but merely a certain 
‘ position ’—a place at a dinner-party, or a house in a 


square, 

While the first kind of woman always has a degree 
of sway in society, this one is society’s most prostrate 
slave. She dare not furnish her house, choose her 
servants, eat her food, pay her visits, or even put the 
gown on her back, and the bonnet on her head, save 
by rule and precedent. She will worry herself and 
you about the veriest trifles of convenance—such as 
whether it is most genteel to leave one card with the 
corner turned down, or to expend a separate card upon 
each member of the family. To find herself at a 
full-dress soirée in demi-toilette would make this poor 
lady miserable for a month; and if by any chance you 
omitted paying her the proper visit of inquiry after 
an entertainment, she would consider you meant a 
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[personal insult, and, if she dared—only she seldom 
ventures on any decisive proceedings—would cut your 
acquaintance immediately. 

The celebrated Mrs Grundy keeps her in a state of 
mortal servitude. Even in London, which to a lady 
of medium age, established character, and decent 
behaviour, is the most independent place in the world ; 
where, as I once heard said: ‘ My dear, be assured you 
are not of the least importance to anybody—may go 
anywhere, dress anyhow, and, in short, do anything 
you like except stand on your head’—even here she 
is for ever pursued by a host of vague adjectives, 
‘correct,’ ‘genteel,’ which hunt her to death 
like a pack of rabid hounds. 

True, the world, like its master, is by no means so 
black as it is sometimes painted: it often has a 
foundation of good sense and right feeling under its 
most ridiculous and wearisome forms ; but this woman 
sees only the forms, among which she blunders like 
one of those quack-artists who pretend to draw the 
human figure without the smallest knowledge of 
anatomy. Utterly ignorant of the framework on 
which society moves, she is perpetually straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, both in manners and 
morals. To her, laborious politeness stands in the 
stead of kindliness ; show, of hospitality ; etiquette, of 
decorum. Les bienséances, which are only valuable as 
being the index and offering of a gentle, generous, and 
benevolent heart, are to this unfortunate woman the 
brazen altar upon which she immolates her own 
comfort and that of everybody connected with her. 

‘What will the world say ?’—‘ All very right; but 
you see we live in the world.’ Or, speaking of some 
one—‘ A good soul enough, but totally ignorant of the 
world.’ It is worth while pausing a moment to consider 
what this ‘ world’ is that women seem at once to run 
after and to be so terribly afraid of. 

Not the moral world, which judges their sins— 
with, alas, how short-sighted and unevenly balanced a 
judgment, often !—but the perpetually changing world 
of custom, which regulates their clothes, furniture, 
houses, manner of living, sayings, doings, and suffer- 
ings. Take it to pieces, and what is it? Nothing 
but a floating atmosphere of common-place people, 
surrounding certain congeries of people, a little less 
ordinary, the nucleus of which is generally one person 
decidedly extra-ordinary, who, by force of will, posi- 
tion, intellect, or character, or by some unquestionable 
magnitude of virtue or vice, stands out distinctly 
from the average multitude, and rules it according to 
his or her individual choice. All the rest are, as I 
said, a mere atmosphere of nobodies; which atmosphere 
can be cloven any day—one sees it done continually— 
by a single flesh-and-blood arm: yet in it the woman 
of the world allows herself to sit and suffocate; dare 
not dress comfortably, act and speak straightforwardly, 
live naturally, or sometimes even honestly. For will 
she not rather run in debt for a bonnet, than wear her 
old one a year behind the mode? give a ball, and stint 
the family dinner for a month after? take a large 
house, and furnish handsome reception-rooms, while 
her household pigs together anyhow in untidy attic 
bed-chambers, and her servants swelter on shake- 
downs beside the kitchen fire? She prefers this a 
hundred times to stating plainly, by word or manner: 
*My income is so much a year—I don’t care who 
knows it—it wiil not allow me to live beyond a certain 
rate, it will not keep comfortably both my family and 
society ; therefore, society, you must just take us as 
we are, without any pretences of any kind; or you may 
shut the door, and—good-bye!’ 

And society, in the aggregate, is no fool. It is 
astonishing what an amount of ‘eccentricity’ it will 
stand from people who will take the bull by the horns, 
too fearless or too indifferent to think of consequences. 
How respectfully it will follow a clever woman who 


is superior to the weakness of washing her hands or 
combing her hair properly, whose milliner and dress- 
maker must evidently have lived about the year one, 
and who, in her manners and conversation, often 
breaks through every rule of even the commonest 
civility. How the same thoroughly respectable set, 
which would be shocked to let its young daughters 
take a morning shopping in Regent Street, unprotected 
by a tall footman, will carry them at night to a soirée 
given by a Lady Somebody, of rather more than 
doubtful reputation, till a rich marriage, which in its 
utter lovelessness and hypocrisy may have been, in 
the sight of Heaven, the foulest of all her sins, in the 
sight of man covered every one of them at once. 

Yet this ‘world’ which, when we come to look at it, 
seems nothing—less than nothing—a chimera that no 
honest heart need quail at for a moment—is at once 
the idol and the béte noire of a large portion of women- 
kind during their whole existence. Ay, from the 
day when baby’s first wardrobe must be of the most 
extravagant description, costing in lace, braiding, and 
embroidery almost as much as mamma’s marriage 
outfit—which was a deal too fine for her station— 
when all the while unfortunate baby would be quite as 
pretty and twice as comfortable in plain muslin and 
lawn; down to the last day of our subjugation to 
fashion, when we must needs be carried to our per- 
manent repose under a proper amount of feathers, and 
followed by a customary number of mourning-coaches 
—after being coaxed to it—useless luxury! by a satin- 
lined coffin, stuffed pillow, and ornamental shroud. 

In the intermediate stage, marriage, we are worse 
off still, because the world’s iron hand is upon us at 
a time and under circumstances when we can most 
keenly feel its grinding weight. 

‘Do you think,’ said a young lady once to me, ‘ that 
Henry and I ought to marry upon less than four 
hundred a year ?’ 

‘No, certainly, my dear, because you marry for so 
many people’s benefit besides your own. How, for 
instance, could your acquaintance bear to see moreen 
curtains, instead of the blue and silver damask you 
were talking of? And how could you give those 
charming little dinner-parties which, you say, are 
indispensable to one in your position, without three 
servants, or.a boy in buttons as well? Nay, if you 
went into society at all, of the kind you now keep, a 
fifth of Henry’s annual income would melt away in 
dresses, bouquets, and white kid-gloves. No, my dear 
girl, I can by no means advise you to marry upon less 
than four hundred a year.’ 

My young friend looked up, a little doubtful if I 
were in jest or earnest; and Mr Henry gave vent to 
an impatient sigh. I thought—‘Poor things!’ for 
they were honestly in love, and there was no earthly 
reason why they should not marry. How many 
hundreds more are thus wasting the best years of 
their life, the best hopes of their youth, love, home, 
usefulness, energy—and God only knows how much 
besides—and for what? LEvening-parties, dresses, and 
gloves, a fine house, and blue and silver curtains ? 

Yet a woman of the world would have said that this 
couple were quite right; that if they had married and 
lived afterwards with the honest prudence that alone 
would have been possible to a young man of Mr 
Henry’s independent character, they must infallibly 
have gone down in society, have dropped out of their 
natural circle, to begin life as their parents did, as 
most middle-class parents have begun life, narrowly 
and humbly. ‘Though without much fear of positive 
starvation, they must have given up many luxuries, 
have had to learn and practise many domestic econo- 
mies which probably never had come into the head of 
either lady or gentleman; and yet love might have 
taught them, as it teaches the most ignorant. They 
would undoubtedly have had to live, for the next few 
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years at least, not for society at large, but for their 
own two selves and their immediate connections, 

And very likely Henry would have done it, for a 
young fellow in love will do mightily heroic things; 
some, especially hard-worked professional men, being 
weak enough to believe that a snug fireside, where a 
cheerful-faced little wife has warmed his slippers and 
sits pouring out his tea—even if obliged to make 

intermediate rushes up-stairs to quiet some- 
thing which obstinately refuses to go to sleep—is pre- 
ferable to a handsome solitary club-dinner, a wine and 
cigar party, or a ball, at which he revels till 3 a.m. in 
the smiles of a tarlatane angel, whom he may ask to 
waltz ad libitum, but dare not for his life—or his 
honour, which is dearer—ask any other question, until 
he has got gray hairs and a thousand a year. Dares 
not, for the worldly fathers, the still more worldly 
mothers, nay, the young daughters themselves, who, 
under their innocent muslins, are slowly hardening 
into premature women of the world, would stand 
aghast at the idea of ‘love in a cottage.’ Such an out- 
of-date, absurd, preposterous thing! Which it is—for 
people who bring to the said cottage the expectations 
and necessities of Hyde Park Gardens or Belgrave 


Square. 

Yet, on the other hand; it is hardly possible to over- 
calculate the evils accruing to individuals and to 
society in general from this custom, gradually increas- 
ing, of late and ultra-prudent marriages. Parents 
bring up their daughters in luxurious homes, expecting 
and exacting that the home to which they transfer 
them should be of almost equal ease; forgetting how 
Next to impossible it is for such a home to be offered 
by any young man of the present generation, who has 
to work his way as his fathers before him. Daugliters, 
accustomed to a life of ease and laziness, are early 
tauglit to check every tendency towards ‘a romantic 
attachment ’—the insane folly of loving a man for what 
he is, rather than for what he has got; of being content 
to fight the worldly battle hand-in-hand with one 
that is worth clasping, rather than settle down in 
comfortable sloth, protected and provided for in all 
external things. Young men—— But words fail to 
trace the lot of enforced bachelorhood, hardest when its 
hardship ceases to be consciously felt. An unmarried 
woman, if a good woman, can always make herself 
happy; find innumerable duties, interests, amuse- 
ments; live a pure, cheerful, and useful life. So can 
some men—but very, very few. 

Scarcely any sight is more pitiable than a young man 
who has drifted on to past thirty, without home or 
near kindred; with just income enough to keep him 
respectably in the position which he supposes himself 
bound to maintain, and to supply him with the various 
small luxuries—such as thirty guineas per annum in 
cigars, &c.—which have become habitual to him. Like 
his fellow-mortals, he is liable enough to the unlucky 
weakness of falling in love, now and then; but he 
somehow manages to extinguish the passion before it 
gets fairly alight; knowing he can no more venture to 
ask a girl in his own sphere to marry him, or be 
engaged to him, than he can coax the planet Venus 
out of her golden west into the dirty, gloomy two- 
— where his laundress cheats him, and his 
landlady abuses him: whence, perhaps, he occasion- 
ally emerges gloriously, all studs and white neck- 
tie—to assist at some young beauty’s wedding, where 
he feels in his heart he might once have been the 
happy bridegroom—if from his silence she had not 
gone desperately and sold herself to the old fool 
opposite, and is fast becoming, nay, is already be- 
come, a fool’s clever mate—a mere woman of the 
world. And he—what a noble ideal he has got of our 
sex, from this and other similar experiences! with 
what truth of emotion will he repeat, as he gives the 
toast of ‘the bridemaids,’ the hackneyed quotation 


about pain and sorrow wringing the brow, and smile 
half-adoringly, half-pathetically at the ‘ ministering 
angels’ who titter around him, and go home avouch- 
ing ‘What a charming person is Mr So-and-so. I 
wonder he never gets married.’ While Mr So-and-so 
goes home sardonically minded, to his dull lodgings, 
his book, and his cigar, or—he best knows where, 
And in the slow process of inevitable deterioration, by 
forty he learns to think matrimony a decided humbug; 
and hugs himself in the conclusion that a virtuous, 
high-minded, and disinterested woman, if existing at 
all, exists as a mere lusus nature—not to be met with 
by mortal man now-a-days. With a grunt—half-sigh, 
half-sneer—he dresses and goes to the opera—with a 
friend’s ‘ bone,’ of course, poor fellow !—or settles him- 
self on the sofa to a French novel, and ends by firmly 
believing us women to be—what we are painted there! 

Good God!—the exclamation is too solemn to be 
profane—if this state of things be true, and it is true, 
and I have barely touched the outer surface of its 
unfathomably horrible truth—what will the next 
generation come to? What will they be—not our 
cities and kingdoms, but our men and our women? 
The possible result, even in a practical, to say nothing 
of a moral light, is awful to think upon. 

Can it not be averted? Can we not—since, while 
the power of the world is with men, the influence is 
undoubted with us—can we not bring up our girls 
more usefully and less showily—less dependent on 
luxury and wealth? Can we not teach them from 
babyhood that to labour is a higher thing than merely 
to enjoy, that even enjoyment itself is never so sweet 
as when it has been earned? Can we not put into 
their minds, whatever be their station, principles of 
truth, simplicity of taste, helpfulness, hatred of waste; 
and these being firmly rooted, trust to their blossoming 
up in whatever destiny the young maiden may be 
called to? We should not then have to witness the 
terrors that beset dying beds when a family of girls 
will be left unprovided for; nor the angry shame when 
some thoughtless young pair commit matrimony, and 
rush ignorantly into debt, poverty, and disgrace, from 
which—/facilis descensus Averni—all the efforts of too 
late compassionate relatives can never altogether uplift 
them. 

Nevertheless—and I risk this declaration without 
fear of its causing a general rush to the register-offices, 
or the publication, at every out-of-the-way church in 
the three kingdoms, of surreptitious banns between all 
the under-aged simpletons who choose to fly in the 
face of Providence by marrying upon 


Nothing a week, and that uncertain—very! 


—nevertheless, taking life as a whole, that it consists 
not in what we have, but in our power of enjoying 
the same; that there are things in it nobler and 
dearer than ease, plenty, or freedom from care—nay, 
even than existence itself; it is not Quixotism, but 
common-sense and Christianity, to protest that love is 
better than outside show, labour than indolence, virtue 
than mere respectability. That in this present day 
—putting aside those cases where duty and justice 
have claims higher than either love or happiness— 
there is many an instance of cowardly selfishness, 
weakness, and falsehood committed by young people 
of both sexes, under the names of prudence, honourable 
feeling, or obedience to parents ; there is many an act, 
petted under the name of a virtue, which is a much 
blacker crime before God, and of far more fatal result 
to society—to society at large, than the worst of these 
improvident marriages. 

Strange how much people will sacrifice—ay, even 
women will—to this Moloch of the world! It reminds 
me of an infantile worship, which a certain friend of 
mine confessed to have instituted, and officiated 
as high-priestess of, at the age of three-and-a-half. 
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She used to resign, collect, and levy from unwilling 
co-idolators all sorts of childish dainties, together 
with turnips, apple-parings, &c., and lay them in a 
remote corner of the farmyard, as an offering to a 
mysterious invisible being called Dor, who came in 
the night and feasted thereon—at least the sacrifice 
was always gone the next morning. A pious relative, 
finding her out, stopped with great horror the pro- 
ceedings of this earnest little heathen; but for years 
after, nothing would have persuaded my deluded 
young friend that the awful Dor was, in fact, only a 
chance wind, a hen and her chickens, or a hungry old 
sow. So, often, it is not till half a lifetime has been 


expended on this thankless service, that we come to 
find out—if we ever do find out—that the invisible 
Daimon who swallows up the best of our good things 
—time, ease, wealth, money, comfort, peace, and well 
if no more than these—is, after all, a combination of 
the merest accidents, or perhaps one individual brute 
beast. 


Yet, there is a fascination, hard to account for, but 
idle to gainsay, in this miserable Eleusinia, this blind 
worship of a self-invented god. Who does not know 
the story of the wise old nanny-goat, which painted to 
her dear daughter that horrible wild beast, the leopard, 
giving him every conceivable ugliness, a ghastly wide 
mouth and fiery eyes; so that when the fair Miss Kid 
saw a beautiful animal with shiny spotted skin and 
| graceful motions, sporting innocently after his own 
| tail in the forest shadow, how could she ever identify 

him with the portrait her mother drew? What could 

she do, but approach, and wonder, and admire, then 

fall right into his clutches, and have her poor little 

bones crunched between his dazzling jaws? Would 

ed a mother do well in laying to heart this old 
le 

Yes, the world is doubtless very pleasant in its way. 
Delicious, almost to deliriousness, is a young girl’s 
first step into the enchanted circle called ‘good 
society ;’ to feel herself in her best attire and best 
looks, charming and charmed, for the behoof of the 
entire company, or, as it usually soon comes to, poor 
little fool! for the sake of one particular person 
therein. And for a long time after, though the first 
magic of the cup is gone, though it intoxicates rather 
than exhilarates, it is by no means the poison-cup that 
frigid moralists would make us believe. It has a little 
of the narcotic; and the young woman begins to take 
it as such, feeling rather ashamed of herself for so 
doing ; and, like all opiates, it leaves a slight bitterness 
in the mouth. But what of that? 

Now and then, our young lady wonders, during ‘ slow’ 
evening-parties and prosy morning-calls, whether her 
whistle is worth quite as much as she has daily to pay 
for it—whether the agreeable circles in which she 
| moves are not, if they would but avow it, for the chief 
_ part of the time that they spend together, a very great 
bore to themselves and to one another—whether, after 
all, one handful of the salt of common-sense would not 
purify society as well as a bushel of idle ceremonies, 
| and one ounce of kind feeling, tact, and thoughtfulness 
for others, be worth a cart-load of ponderous etiquette. 
And perhaps she sets to work on this grand, new, 
and original system of hers, which every young heart 

inks it is the very first to discover and practise — 


Like one who tries in little boat 
To tug to him the ship afloat. 


Most likely she fails—fails totally, angrily, miserably ; 
only gets herself misjudged and laughed at, and 
resolves no more to remodel the world—which may be 
a wise determination; or settles into stolid indifference, 
and believes that, after all, right and wrong do not much 
Matter ; it will all be the same a hundred years hence: 
so drops slowly into the current, and is drifted with 
the rest along, along—whither ? 


Or else, having just penetration enough left to dis- 
tinguish a truth from its eidolon, its which 
almost always walks alongside of it, and mimics it, in 
this strange world of ours, she gradually perceives the 
sense, beauty, and wae eho which may be traced under 


the most exaggerated of forms and customs. She sees 
also that these 


Nice customs courtesy to great kings, 


as saith Henry of England when he kisses his French 
Katherine; and that any woman is unworthy of the 
just empery of her sex when she gives up to either 
fashion or ceremony her common-sense, comfort, or 
good taste: when, for instance, she condescends to 
—e herself a silk-draped walking butter-tub, or a 
em: 
Whose head 
Does grow beneath her shoulders : 


when she suffers herself to waste hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, in the company of frivol- 
ous folk, whom she can do no good to, and receive 
no good from, and whom, she is fully aware, if she 
dropped out of their smiling circle to-morrow, to die 
in a ditch, in the hospital close by, or were even to 
create a temporary sensation by jumping from 
Waterloo Bridge, would merely remark: ‘ Dear me, 
how shocking! Who would thought it ?—Well, as ot 
was saying ’—— 

No doubt, this conviction, when it fairly breaks upon 
her, strikes her poor weakened eyes with a painful 
glare, which throws into harder outline than is natural 
the cruel angles of this would-be palace—that for a 
time seems to her little better than a grim dungeon, 
from which she only seeks to escape— 


Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world. 


This is the crisis of her life. She either ends by 
a tacit, hopeless acquiescence in what she both despises 
and disbelieves, or herself sinking to their level, 
accepts them as realities after all. Or else, by a 
desperate struggle, she creeps from chaos into order, 
from darkness into clear day, learns slowly and 
temperately to distinguish things and people in their 
true colours and natural forms; taking them just as 
they are, no better and no worse, and trying to make 
the best of them: to use the world, in short, as its 
Maker doth—after the example of Him who himself 
said that the tares and wheat must ‘grow together, 
until the harvest.’ 

Such a one—and I ask those of my sex who read 
this page, if I have not painted her according to 
nature? if many a weary dissatisfied heart, beating 
heavily with pulses it does not understand, will 
not confess, that in some poor way I have spoken 
out its already half-recognised thoughts?—such a 
one will escape that end to which all must come who 
fix their pleasures alone in this life: the woman of 
fashion, after the pattern of Mrs and 
Kew: the woman of ‘mind,’ fluttering her fad 
plumage in the face of a new generation, which recog- 
nises her not, or recognises only to make game of her: 
or the ordinary woman of the world. 

This latter—in her day of decline, who has not 
encountered her, some time or another? Dependent 
on the pity of those who remember what she was, or 
might have been; invited out, because there is a 
certain agreeableness about her still, and because, 

‘poor thing, she likes a little society;’ yet made 
irritable by a perpetual need of excitement which 
drives her to prefer anybody’s company to her own. 
Painfully jealous over every fragment of the affection 
which she herself has never disinterestedly shewn to 
anybody, but has spread it, like school bread-and- 
butter, over so wide a surface, that tastelessness is 
the natural consequence of its extreme tenuity. 


Friendships she has none; she never either desired 
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all long career, she has 
never been able to take root in any human heart. As 
the chances are that she has 
ver once sought it, or believed in it. She has 
believed in a cushioned pew, in a velvet prayer-book 
with a gilt cross on the back; in certain religious 
thoughts, words, and deeds, proper for Sundays and 
holidays, and possibly suitable for that ‘convenient 
season’ when she means to ‘make her peace with 
Heaven,’ as the judge tells the criminal who is ‘ turned 
off’ to seek in another existence that hope which man 
denies. But for all else her soul—contra-distinguished 
from her intellect, which may be vivid and brilliant 
still—is a blank, a darkness, a death in life. 
And yet the woman of the world will one day have 
to die/ 
We can but leave her to Infinite Mercy then. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COOKERY. 


Tuer is a social sect among us, the members of which 
make a merit of munching vegetables as their sole 
diet. They think they are thus following the dictates 
of nature, and that all mankind but themselves, 
from the beginning of the race, have lived in direct 
antagonism to her laws, and of course to their own 
instincts. We might demur a little to this—but let 
it pass. What we wish to observe is, that even the 
vegetarians think it proper to cook their food, con- 
sidering cookery, of course, to come within the laws of 
nature. The reason is—for they would not allow 
more to instinct than was necessary—that without 
cookery they would run a great risk of perishing 
with the plants of the field they devour. Cookery is 
demanded for most kinds of food, which otherwise 
would be so difficult of digestion as to injure the 
health, and eventually cut short the life. It is true 
we eat undressed fruit with impunity, and swallow 
oysters alive: but, generally speaking, we must cook 
or die. 

This consideration elevates cookery to a high place 
among the arts of civilisation: in fact, it gives it a 
philosophical right to the place it already occupies in 
the imagination of those whose unreasoning appetites 
Sara the principle of life, as the Chinese do, in the 

lly. The cook marches abreast with the doctor; 
and as doctor’s stuffs are declining in fashion, and 
hygiene coming proportionately in, the former savant, 
it may be presumed, will by and by begin to forge 
ahead of his companion, and the sauce-pan in numerous 
cases take the place of the mortar. 

The late Dr Marshall Hall, an authority of great 
weight, pronounced it as his opinion that good-humour 
at dinner-time is essential to the healthy assimilation 
of food; nay, that to sit at table, and partake of the 
meal, whilst the mind is in an irritable and excited 
state, is dangerous to life itself. The doctor advises us 
rather than run such risk, when we feel we are out of 
temper, to put off the gratification of our prandial 
appetite till the next day ; while commentators on the 
text, denounce the immorality of being ill-humoured 
at all, and opine that the offender should be turned 
out of the genial room as a punishment. All this 
takes it for granted that the evil is external; that we 
bring it in from the outer world, and sit down with it 
at table just as we would with a coloured kerchief or 
dirty nails. But who does not see, on reflection, that 
in nine cases out of ten the materials of the ill-humour 
are in the dishes before us; that the cook has boiled 
them up in an unsavoury soup, or made them hiss and 
sputter in the sauce-pan with an abominable ragout ? 
Is there any sorer trial than an ill-roasted sirloin to 
the temper of a guest who has probably looked to 
that piece de résistance as something on which to fling 
luxuriously his superfluous energies? Can any better 


for blood-thirsty feelings? Unluckily for diners, they 
look upon this sort of thing, when the moment of 
suffering is past, merely as a cross-grained accident 
giving birth to temporary wrath; whereas, as we have 
shewn upon the authority of one of our most distin- 
guished physicians, its bearing is direct and disastrous 
upon the health, and may affect even life itself. 
Serious ailments are not very common occurrences 
in a man’s life, but the dinner-question comes on 
day. ‘It is indeed a question of life and death, that 
brave dinner-time. So long as we get it regularly, we 
think nothing about it; but let one day pass without 
satisfying these imperious natural wants—what do I 
say ?—one day !—even an hour’s delay causes us to 
make several inquiries—half-an-hour—ten minutes— 
ay, and even less.’ This is the sentiment of the great 
Soyer; and in another page of his inimitable book (the 
Culinary Campaign), he more than hints at the national 
importance that may attach to a single dinner. It was 
the accidental delay of this fateful meal which in all 
probability threw Europe, a few years ago, into con- 
vulsions from which she has not yet recovered, and 
converted the Crimea into a Golgotha of the brave, 
The dinner was to have been given by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe on his return to Constantinople as British 
plenipotentiary. ‘The invitations included the repre- 
sentatives of all the other courts, and more especially 
Prince Menchikoff, who represented the person of his 
august master, the Czar. Who knows what might have 
been the result if this grand spread had come off? 
Who knows what brows might have been smoothed, 
what hearts softened, what difficulties put to flight, 
by the skill of Signor Roco Vido, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’s illustrious cook? Alas! on the very day 
appointed, the 21st of March 1854, when the various 
plenipotentiaries, Prince Menchikoff included, were 
preparing anxiously to go forth to a meeting big 
with the fate of nations—the mother of the sultan 
died! The meeting was postponed for a week. The 
most important of the disappointed diners-out hied 
him away in a Russian man-of-war from the tantalising 
odour of the viands to the Black Sea. ‘ The diplomatic 
banquet never took place! the war did!’ 
. But while speaking of the importance that may be 
connected with the operations of cooks, let us not be 
supposed to confound the masters of the art with the 
practical subordinates. The cook in your family, sir 
or madam, compared with the French savant I have 
already named, is nothing more than the artificer who 
works out, without comprehending philosophically, the 
designs of the mechanician: he is the instrumental 
performer, who embodies in sound the inspirations of 
the master. But do not the less treat him or her with 
kindness and respect ; for they are the practitioners of 
a great art, the hierophants of a sacred worship. Be 
considerate to their sudden sensibilities; be tender to 
their little eccentricities. M. Soyer tells us of the 
restaurateur of a steamer in which he voyaged, whose 
glass and crockery were smashed by the pitching of 
the vessel, merely because the authorities had put to 
sea without the proper fittings up. The unhappy 
artist was driven distracted by this ill treatment, and 
in the ebullition of his passion began to throw over- 
board everything he could lay his hands on—even a 
leg of mutton! Perhaps this may be considered an 
excess of sensibility; but we must make allowances. 
A friend of ours had a female cook, who was equally 
sensitive, but more gentle and self-denying. One 
evening, she came to her mistress and gave warning. 
The lady was thrown into consternation, for she had a 
great reverence for her talents. 
*What is the meaning of this?’ said she; ‘is there 
anything amiss? Surely we treat you kindly and 
respectfully. Are you dissatisfied with your wages?’ 
‘No, mum.’ 


excuse be imagined than an unskilfully dressed dinner 


‘Then why do you wish to go?’ 
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‘Because I don’t yy satisfaction, mum.’ 

*You me! 

‘It is true, mum,’ whimpered the cook, raising her 

to her eyes—‘ master put salt in his soup both 
y and to-day !’ 

This delinquency of the master, it will be felt, was 

quite sufficient to account for the discontent of the 
artiste with her situation. ‘It is the province of the 
cook,’ says the authority before mentioned, ‘to season 
for the patient, and not the patient for the cook. In 
all cookery, it is the combination of good and whole- 
some ingredients, properly blended, which constitutes 
the best of broth or diets; and this rule holds good for 
the bill of fare of all nations.’ 

The differences between good cookery and bad were 
never made more obvious than by the great cook of 
our day in his expedition to the Crimea. One is apt 
to attach to good cookery the idea of extravagance and 
reconditeness; but M. Soyer declined accepting any- 
thing but the common military rations to work upon, 
and with these he speedily revolutionised the whole 
system. He found the army-cooks at Scutari and 
elsewhere tying the joints for boiling so tight that 
the outside was done and the inside raw; he found 
them cooking in immense copper caldrons so dark 
that it was impossible to see whether the tinning was 
off or on—whether the water was not seasoned with 
verdigris; he found them marking their different lots 
of rations, lest they should be confounded in the kettle, 
by tying to them pieces of red cloth from an old 
jacket, a string of buttons, knives, forks, scissors, and 
apair of snuffers; he found them throwing away the 
fat from the coppers—three inches thick—ignorant that 
they were thus destroying a little sea of delicious soup; 
he found them cooking sometimes with smoke, dust, 
and steam intermixed, instead of fire, and yet consuming 
a fabulous quantity of unnecessary fuel. All this was 
changed as if by magic; a field-kitchen and camp- 
stoves invented, which were perfection itself, besides 
saving a vast quantity of fuel; and so great an im- 
provement made in the general diet, that some of the 
higher officers were glad to send for a basin of the 
soldiers’ soup for their lunch. Next to the new stoves 
was a new tea-pot, in which the tea is held in a 
perforated tube going down the middle, and is thus 
exposed completely to the influence of the hot water, 
instead of lying in a mass at the bottom. What was 
wanted was seen clearly enough even in our younger 
days, when the tea was stirred up occasionally with a 
spoon for the sake of economy—a process denominated 
‘the mantua-maker’s twist;’ but it was left to the 
genius of a Soyer to devise an intelligent tea-pot 
which should want no mantua-maker and no stirring- 
up at all. It will be seen from the above that a good 
cook has other accomplishments as well as those of 
boiling, roasting, and stewing. M. Soyer, besides, is 
a brave man, and cares not a sprinkling of salt for 
shot or shells; while M. Comte, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s chef de cuisine, is a practical soldier, as well 
as an admirable cook. One day this gentleman was 
seen preparing a dish of fried croquettes in the open 
air just before the battle of Alma. It rained heavily 
at the time, and the chef, aware of the hostility 
between water and grease, was-holding an umbrella 
over the bubbling frying-pan—when an alarm was 
sounded. M. Comte immediately laid down his 
umbrella, shouldered his gun, and stood sentry over 
his culinary battery. In this position he answered his 
Royal Highness’s challenge, who rode off to the spot 
of supposed danger with this exclamation: ‘Really, 
Comte, vous étes impayable!’ and when everything 
was restored to order, the warrior-cook laid down his 
arms, and had breakfast ready as usual to the minute. 

It may be new to some of our readers to hear of 
the distinction with which great cooks are treated by 
intelligent and high-bred persons. From the Duke of 


Cambridge and Lord Raglan downwards, the culinary 
chef we have for the most part selected as our exemplar 
received the highest consideration and respect; and 
the pacha at Scutari, the governor of: Asia Minor, 
was even oppressive in his attentions. When M. 
Soyer went to visit him, and was in the midst of 
conversation, sherbets, lemonade, sweetmeats, and 
snow-water, an alarm of fire arose; upon which the 
pacha started up, and seized the chef by the hand with 
the grasp of a vice, and walked him up and down the 
room five or six times, giving his orders furiously. 
The fire, however, was speedily extinguished, and all 
sat down again; but as M. Soyer spoke of taking 
his leave, he caught him again by the hand, and 
walked him out—walked him down to Lower Scutari, 
preceded by six men bearing lanterns, and followed 
by ten gentlemen, grooms, and horses—walked him 
through a dense crowd, all stopping and bowing; and, 
finally, after a splendid refreshment, partaken of in 
the eye of the public, wished him the repose of the 
dead till morning. A few days after, when M. Soyer 
was busy with his own affairs, dressed in his culinary 
attire, and manipulating some hundreds of mock rice- 
puddings, the kitchen was suddenly filled with military 
officers of rank; and the Duke of Newcastle leading 
the way came up to the chef, hat in hand, and shook 
hands with him, reminding him of their meeting in 
England. 

‘The great cook, however, is greatest in his character 
of a benefactor of his fellow-men—in healing the sick, 
in aiding digestion, and by keeping diners in good- 
humour, in saving human life. This, no doubt, was the 
feeling of General Vivian when he wrote thus: 

‘Monsieur Soyer, Miss Nightingale’s name and your 
own will be for ever associated in the archives of this 
memorable war.’ . 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN, 
CHAPTER XIV. 


A SELF-APPOINTED interpreter of God’s ways towards 
man—a lofty vocation which, fortunately for its num- 
erous professors, seems to require but very humble 
abilities for its successful exercise—would, I doubt 
not, have instantly discerned a special act of retribu- 
tive Providence in the misfortune which overtook the 
Scout at the very moment of her nefarious triumph 
over the American ship. True, the avenging lightning 
did not reach Webbe—the concocter of the base 
treachery that had led to the seizure of the prize— 
had not even smitten down the willing instrument by 
whom that treachery had been, so far, successfully 
carried out ; but those were minor circumstances which 
gentlemen that have mastered the mysteries of the 
moral universe could have had no difficulty in satis- 
factorily accounting for or explaining away. Happily 
for me, as I cannot, after all, help thinking, I have 
never had the slightest capacity for determining the 
counsel of God from atmospheric or any material or 
moral phenomena whatsoever: hence, though deeply 
impressed, awe-stricken by so terrible a manifestation 
of irresistible Power, my reliance on the justice of the 
Omnipotent was in nowise shaken, required no sophis- 
tical anodyne to soothe and strengthen it, when I saw 
and heard, as soon as eye and ear had recovered 
from the sudden glare of the red lightning, and deaf- 
ening thunder-peal, that Dowling was standing erect, 
unscathed, daring, defiant as ever, whilst three poor 
sailors, whose limbs had been smashed by the falling 
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yards of the splintered mast, were being carried 
groaning and shrieking below. 

Nay, a feeling of admiration, of respect even, for the 
unquailing aspect and bearing of the chief officer of 
the Scout arose in my mind, and grew upon me to the 
exclusion, for the time, of all moral appreciation of the 
man. I recognised, with a kind of sympathetic exult- 
j ation, an intelligent, courageous human will battling 

fearlessly with the brute elements—mind combating 
with matter. A sketch of the scene, blank and dull 
as it must be, drawn by me, compared with the fearful 
vividness of the reality, will excuse perhaps that 
sympathetic admiration. 

Overhead, and everywhere around, the dull, leaden 
day had been extinguished, blotted out by sudden 
night and storm, save at one point where a rent in 
the piled Hackness gave to view the red, angry sun, 
lingering for a moment upon the edge of the horizon, 
like a wrathful monarch—if the repetition of a fancy, 
vividly felt at the time, may be permitted—who, before 
he finally departs the hall of judgment, glares a last 
triumphant look at the sentenced victim, whose punish- 
ment he has delegated to inferior ministers. That last 
gleam of disdainful day, so to speak, quickly vanished, 
and the thick darkness was for many hours relieved 
only by incessant lightning flashes, and the white crests 
of the waves which, pursued by the continuous hiss 
and roar of the tornado, rushed, leaped in their furious 
speed over the comparatively lagging Scout, threatening 
every instant to whelm the partially disabled vessel 
in the raging waters, through which she hopelessly 
strained and laboured. 

Hopelessly not only to a landsman’s eyes, but to 
those of many of the scared Scouts. Not to Dowling’s. 
His countenance, distinctly seen by the bright fire- 
flashes, was unblenched, his powerful voice, ringing 
through the ship in the pauses of the thunder, as 
cheery, nay, it struck me, cheerier than ever, and the 
faintest-hearted amongst us gradually gained confi- 
dence and courage from his example. He himself 
personally aided to carry out his calmly as rapidly 
given orders, in the prompt execution of which lay 
our safety. It was essential that the wreck of the 
foremast, with its top hamper of spars, sails, rigging, 
should be cut away and sent adrift with all possible 
dispatch; and Dowling was the first, with axe in 
hand, to leap at the work, as it were, and now 

labouring with might and main, now holding on to 
a rope or any other firmly fastened object, after 
shouting to his men to look out, whilst a sea swept 
the brig from stern to stem, shew how a brave man 
conjures danger by fearlessly confronting it. The 
bodies of two men, killed by the electric stroke that 
had shivered the mast, were dragged from under the 
superincumbent mass of wreck; Dowling, first care- 
fully assuring himself that they were really dead, 
helped to throw them overboard at once, and lightly 
remarking that sudden death was sudden glory, 
resumed work, and inspirited others to do the same 
with unabated alacrity and cheer of spirit. At last 
the encumbering wreck was got rid of, and it was 
possible to. commence setting up a jury fore-mast, 
without which no jib could be set—and sans jib, to 
steer the brig was impossible. The pumps were next 
rigged; the depth of water sounded; and it was only 
too plain that the Scout had sprung one or more 
dangerous leaks, rendering it imperative to lighten 


her at any sacrifice. This could only be speedily and 
effectively done by throwing the guns overboard ; 
and Dowling, though with much reluctance, gave the 
order to do so. First two, then four guns were cast 
into the deep, with evident benefit in the way of 
easing the brig; but this was not sufficient. It was 
found necessary to sacrifice four more before the 
desired end was fully obtained, and the once formid- 
able Scout was consequently reduced to an armament 
of two guns only. 

Six or seven hours had been thus employed, and we 
were far into the night before the wind shewed any 
sign of abatement, though the electric storm had long 
passed away. Comparative safety having -been so 
far attained, Dowling, who had twenty times during 
the last two hours crept out to the end of the bow- 
sprit, and gone up to the cross-trees of the mizzen, to 
ascertain the exact position of the ship, and whither 
she was driving, satisfied at last that there was no 
immediate danger of our running unawares, stem on, 
upon a rock or an island, went below, requesting me to 
follow him. 

*You are an unlucky passenger, Linwood, to have 
on board,’ remarked Dowling, as we met in the cabin 
after refitting with dry clothes. ‘The first time we 
shipped you, a sharp fight ; and now, a sharper squall! 
You are a regular Jonah! However, here’s to your 
health, and better luck next time. I noticed,’ he 
added, pushing the case of Schiedam schnapps towards 
me, ‘that you and the American skipper were talking 
with each other whilst working at the pumps. You 
know him, it seems, and, consequently, that he is 
not, as he pretends, Captain Hollens of the good ship 
Caroline of London, last from Jamaica,’ 

‘1 have nothing to say of the American gentleman; 
and no right to say it, if I had.’ 

‘And I have nothing to learn of him from you. 
I know as well as you do that he is a Mr Tyler, 
owner and captain of the Columbia, hailing from New 
Orleans. It did not, however, strike me that you 
must, when in company with Webbe, have met him 
in St Malo, or I should certainly not have offered 
you a passage to England, fully expecting as I did to 
pick up a Tyler on the way. It was an error on 
my part, which, in certain quite possible circumstances, 
might lead to unpleasant results. Did he recognise 
you?’ 

‘I think so; but he gave no intimation—in words 
—that he did.’ 

‘A Yankee, though not everybody except in his own 
opinion, is generally a cunning card. What did he 
say?’ 


‘That the tempest which has burst upon us is a 
judgment of God.’ 

‘ Upon himself then, as well as us, since, if we should 
be drowned, he will hardly live to be hanged! What 
I wish to know is if he said anything, in the way of 
boast, of the number of men on board the Columbia, 
and if they were armed? But of course he did not—’ 
added Dowling: ‘ A fool to ask such a question ; though 
the apprehension of what answer might be given to it 
greatly disquiets me.’ 

‘You are disquieted for the safety of Harry Webbe, 
and’—— 

‘ Disquieted for the devil as likely,’ roughly broke in 
Dowling. ‘Much truly am I concerned for that white- 
livered cur—Webbe’s son though he be! How I could 
have been bamboozled by such a frothy young humbug 
in Le Renard’s affair will be a puzzle to me as long as 
I live. I am disquieted, Linwood, for the safety of 
the prize consigned to the charge of Harry Webbe, 
and not more than half the complement of Scouts I 
intended to send on board.’ 

‘The second boat, then, did not reach the American 
ship?’ 

‘No: the men, as you saw, were holding her off and 
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on with boat-hooks when the squall struck us, and 


capsized her. A great misfortune!’ 

‘The sudden destruction of so many men is indeed 
asad misfortune.’ 

*No doubt; but it is not of that I am just now 
thinking: besides, a ticket for Davy Jones may at any 
moment be drawn from the seaman’s lottery-bag. The 
misfortune I had and have in my mind is that the 

ia, whose crew, judging by her tonnage, cannot 
be much under forty men, has been taken possession of 
by only eighteen of our fellows—young Webbe counting 
for nothing, or worse.’ 

‘I have not seen the American ship since the 
hurricane burst upon us; have you?’ 

‘Yes, more than once or twice. The last time, she 
was far away to windward, and seemed to be making 
tolerably fair weather of it. The Columbia should by 
this time, added Dowling, ‘have brought up in the 
Guernsey Roads, under the guns of Castle Cornet; 
would have done so were I on board in place of young 
Webbe. As it is, I’d take less than a thousand pounds 
for my share in her.’ 

‘About where, allow me to ask, may we ourselves be 
just now ?’ 

‘Getting back to Britain by the way we came from 
it, except that we are more closely hugging the French 
coast. If the gale had not slackened, we should be 
now driving through the Alderney race as if Old Nick 
was kicking us endwise. I must on deck again. 
You need not come,’ he added; ‘ we shall manage to 
keep the Scout afloat without your taking another 
spell at the pumps.’ 

Dowling had not been gone five minutes when Mr 
Tyler entered the cabin. I offered him a change of 

parel from my own wardrobe—a courtesy which he 
met by a glum refusal; though he accepted the mute 
tender of restorative schnapps. I was quite sure that 
he had recognised M. Jean Le Gros; but as he chose 
to be silent upon the subject, and no explanation was 
possible on my part without violating the oath Webbe 
had exacted from me, I gladly followed his example. 
We conversed with some effort—on his side, with an 
overdone show of politeness—for perhaps eight or ten 
minutes, and then Mr Tyler retired to his sleeping- 
place. A naturally taciturn, but far from an ungentle- 
manly person, was Mr Tyler; he seemed to be a fair 
specimen of the American skipper tribe, of whom I 
have since known hundreds at Liverpool, who, accord- 
ing to my experience, whilst distinguished for greater 
nervous energy than their British rivals, are nothing 
like so physically robust, nor, I think, so healthily 
developed, mentally. This opinion of mine, a wider 
experience might perhaps considerably modify; and 
be that as it may, I was favourably impressed by 
Mr Tyler, and—saving the personal security of the 
English seamen on board the Columbia—I was heartily 
hopeful that his richly freighted ship might have been 
rescued from the ravenous sharks that had thought to 
make her their prey. And I could not help fancying 
that that same hope glittered vengefully in the sharp 
gray eyes of the American captain—very naturally so, 
if he knew the relative number of captors and captives 
on board the Columbia to really be as Dowling feared 
they were. ~ ; 

I was awake and up before daybreak; the uneasy 
working of the brig, the incessant jerk of the pumps, 
and frequent tacking during the night, which, as my 
cot-hammock happened to be lashed athwart-ship, 
caused me to be now head, now heels upwards and 
downwards, and the general bustle and trampling over- 
head, effectually preventing sound sleep, tired, worn 
out as I was when I turned in. 

What the sailors called half a gale of wind was 
blowing when I went on deck, from the westward, 
and the Scout, I was informed, had been, during the 
previous three or four hours, in great danger of being 


embayed and driven on the French coast. Dowling 
and his skilful mariners had fortunately at length 
succeeded, spite of the half-crippled condition of the 
brig, in clawing her off, and she was then rounding the 


projecting headland known as Cape La Hogue, though |. 


at not more than half a league to seaward. Close to 
Cherbourg as we were, such near proximity to the 
French shores was doubly dangerous; but to bear 
up for Portsmouth, or even half a point nearer to the 
wind than we were sailing was, with our make-shift 
foremast—already severely strained and shaken— 
impossible. Still, if the wind continued to blow from 
the same quarter, and with no greater violence, we 
might hope to bring up in the Downs, if we were 
lucky, one day within a week. 

We shewed no colours, either English or French: 
the former would have caused us to be pursued as 
‘enemies;’ and the latter might have brought more 
‘friends’ to our assistance than would have been quite 
agreeable. Dowling’s hope was, that before there was 
sufficient light to make us clearly out, we should have 
gained such a distance from the French war-port, as, 
combined with the chance of meeting with a British 
cruiser, would indispose the light gun-craft, kept there 
in readiness for such purposes, to attempt seeking our 
nearer acquaintance. 

An essential condition of that doubtfully hoped-for 
piece of luck was that the dawn should be a dark, 
cloudy one; and so, precisely speaking, it was; the 
coming day, as it slowly broke in the east, being as 
dull and gloomy as could be wished. Unfortunately, 
the light, as it stole on, shewed us that the weather 
was clearing rapidly to windward; and the yet stiff 
gale—or half a one in seamen’s estimation—drove the 
breaking clouds before it with such velocity, that 
before the sun was half an hour high, it was shining 
in unveiled brightness over land and sea; and espe- 
cially, as it seemed to us, lighting up for general 
— our crippled, creaking, labouring, 


t. 

By that time, we were nearly two leagues past 
Cherbourg, which was something, though not enough, 
as it soon proved. Dowling’s anxious glance detected 
one—two—three gun-boats, impelled by sweeps and 
sails, leaving Cherbourg in pursuit, and it was quickly 
plain, even to my unpractised eye, that they were 
coming up with us hand over hand. 

‘If the Scout had not lost ten of her teeth,’ growled 
Dowling, ‘she would have made no bones of the little 
spitfires; and as it is, she may perhaps manage to 
crunch up one or two. She shall, at all events, have 
a snap at them.’ 

As the privateer-brig could not luff, it seemed, 
without danger of carrying away her shaky jurymast, 
and it would hardly do to yaw with the Rochers de 
Calvados on her lee, Dowling gave orders to hew 
away sufficient space on each side of the helm to 
enable the Scout’s two remaining guns to be used as 
stern-chasers. That was quickly done; the guns were 
loaded, run out, trained, and directly the pursuing 
gun-boats were thought to have come within range, 
fire was opened upon them. Without effect; the balls 
for some time fell short; and so small a mark did the 
French craft present, that the chance of striking them 
till they were very close indeed, seemed a desperate 
one. The Scout, on the other hand, could not well be 
missed, and we had not been more than ten minutes 
within reach of the boats’ heavy guns, before she was 
hulled half-a-dozen times, and we had three men 
wounded and one killed. I remarked, however, that 
since the firing began, the venomous little spitfires, as 
Dowling rightly named them, had not gained upon us 
in speed. 

‘They know a trick worth two of that,’ said 
Dowling. ‘“ Strike or sink,” is what they are saying to 


us in better French than they often use; and unless a 
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cruiser heaves in sight, and one never does when par- 
ticularly wanted—or our practice wonderfully improves 
—that will be about the English of it before we are 
much older. Ha! by jingo, Rawlings, that was a near 
shave! Missed the yee et by 4 few “an only ! 

it again ; there’s a w. D—— it, man, we 
i dey an say die till our toes are fairly turned up 
to the daisies.’ 

Rawlings did try again, and again, but without 
success ; Dowling was once more about to essay 
what he himself could do, when the last ball intended 
to be fired by the mortified gunner struck the centre 
boat low down on her bow quarter. She filled instantly, 
and weighted by her heavy gun, disappeared before 
one could count twenty. The other boats hastened to 
pick up their consort’s crew, we, the while, as may be 
supposed, cheering and firing with wild delight. As 
soon as the half-drowned seamen had been hauled out 
of the water—if, indeed, they were all saved, which we 
had no means of knowing—a consultation appeared to 
take place between the commanders of the two boats, 
the result of which was that, after favouring us with a 
parting salute from their guns, they turned tail, and 
made the best of their way back to Cherbourg, followed 
by our full-throated cheers, and an asthmatic Rule 
Britannia, extemporised by an amateur clarionet that 
happened to be on board the always lucky Scout. 

Not so fast with your ‘lucky’ Scout! The attention 
of the officers and crew had been so absorbed by the 
cannonade, that the pumps had been abandoned ; and 
when, in reluctant obedience to Dowling’s command, 
more than once sternly iterated, the men returned to 
that disagreeable duty, it was found that the pumps 
were choked. The next minute a cry arose that the 
brig was foundering! She was, visibly so, it could 
not, after a brief, breathless examination, be doubted 
or denied ! 

‘The brig has been hulled between wind and water, 
or a butt has started,’ said Dowling. ‘Steady, men; 
let us have no womanish panic, if you please. Clear 
end let fall the boats, smartly and steadily. Place in 
each of them a bag of biscuit and a barrel of water. 
There will be plenty of room for all; and plenty of 
time too, if you go quietly to work, as seamen should. 
Now, then!’ 

* Look alive, Linwood,’ said Dowling, coming swiftly 
aft to where I stood with Mr Tyler, who had been 
watching the progress of the fight—not its termination 
—with saturnine satisfaction ; ‘Look alive, Linwood ; 
the water is coming in like a sluice; and though I do 
not tell the men so, the Scout may take her final 

lunge at any one of the next ten minutes. There is a 
boat astern which we lowered during the night to pick 
up a lad that had fallen overboard. You can reach the 
painter through the cabin windows: draw her up close, 
and drop a keg of spirits, a jar of water, and some 
biscuits into her. 1 must remain here till the last; 
and if the men do not rush into the boats, all may 
be right—if they do, and I fear they will, all will 
assuredly be wrong. Cast off in that case, and I must 
jump overboard, and endeavour to reach you. Be 
quick and silent: present moments stand for future 

ears.’ 
. This was said in a rapid under-tone. I needed no 
second bidding, and hurrying below, seized, first my 
St Malo prize; and was turning to the spirit-locker, 
when I found that Mr Tyler had followed, and was 
anticipating me in that particular. 

‘Pull the boat up close astern,’ said the American 
skipper. ‘The sailors will be less likely to notice her. 
I will attend to other matters.’ 

I complied; and in less, 1 should think, than three 
minutes, we two were safely in the boat, into which 
we had conveyed sustenance for a week at least. 

three minutes, more or less, had wrought a 
fearful aggravation of the position and prospects of 


the Scout and her crew. The brig was fast settling 
down by the head ; and from the uproar upon deck, the 
tumult of shouts and curses, momently increasing in 
volume and fierceness, it was evident that Dowling, 
whose stern voice could still be heard above all the 
others, had lost his authority over the crew, who 
seemed to be struggling, fighting with each other for 
precedence in the boats, not one of which had—no 
doubt in consequence of that insane fight or struggle 
—touched the water! 

Suddenly, and simultaneously with a yet mightier 
shout—this time of despair as well as rage—the Scout's 
stern rose in the air—her bows sinking at the same 
moment, as if she was about to take her final plunge. 
With ready presence of mind, Mr Tyler cut the 
painter with a knife he held ready in his hand for 
that purpose, and then seizing one of the oars, called 
upon me to ship the other, and pull for dear life. 

I pulled for dear life, and we were perhaps fifty 
yards from the privateer-brig when that fearful shout 
of agony and despair again arose, higher, wilder, than 
before; a crowd of men rushed aft, madly beckoned 
and cursed us, and then down, down went the doomed 
ship, with her shrieking, howling freight of death; 
her mighty downdraught drawing us towards her, 
spite of our frenzied rowing, which happily, however, 
held us back till the sea-sepulchre had closed over the 
privateer-brig, and the breadth and buoyancy of our 
frail skiff sufficed to keep us on the surface of the 
entombing waters ! 

We were able to rescue seven only of the hapless 
crew, amongst them Dowling, who had in some way 
sprained or twisted his right ankle and foot, and was 
suffering intense pain in consequence. 

As for us, though the wind was high, and the sea 
rough, we were tolerably safe, unless a change for the 
worse in the weather should take place. Our boat 
was a stout one, and we had enough to eat and drink 
for at least eight-and-forty hours. To be sure, we had 
neither mast nor sail—no means of propulsion what- 
ever except two oars; but as we had plenty of hands 
to take turn and turn about at the rowing, we should 
be pretty sure of making the Wight or some part of 
the English eastern coast, if we did not fall in with a 
friendly sail, before those forty-eight hours expired. 
To this effect, after the first horror excited by the 
catastrophe we had just witnessed had in some 
degree subsided, we talked with and encouraged each 
other. A sense—a selfish sense, no doubt, of good- 
fortune, and present comparative security, aided to 
keep our spirits up to a hopeful, almost cheerful point. 
Mr Tyler and I took the first spell at the oars, and 
pulled away lustily, soon, however, finding that the 
force and direction of the wind—probably also currents 
of which we were ignorant—would prevent us from 
obtaining a greater offing; and since better might not 
be, we were fain to content ourselves with shaping the 
same course as the Scout was sailing when attacked 
by the French gun-boats, not one amongst us 
hinting, that I remember, at the desirableness of 
exchanging the dangers of such a voyage in an open 
boat for the security of a French prison. Mr Tyler 
would, no doubt, have preferred making for the 
nearest French harbour or practicable landing-place, 
but he was wise enough to keep his wishes to himself. 

Our progress was slow, much slower than we had 
anticipated. The boat was far too heavy for one 
pair of oars; and when evening fell upon a day of 
great exertion, Havre de Grace, which we had hoped 
to pass during daylight, was still considerably ahead 
on our starboard bow. It was past midnight when we 
were abreast of that port, and not more than a mile, 
if so much, to windward—scarcely sufficient offing to 
enable us to clear Cape La Heve, about a league 
further north, whose two lofty light-houses had been 


wea 


our guiding-stars since the night set in. 
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The street-lamps or lanterns of Havre threw up dim 
lines of light, which doubtfully indicated the number 
and direction of the principal streets; and it was 
with filled eyes and a beating heart that I thought of 
two mournful dwellers in one of those faintly traced 
thoroughfares—asleep, no doubt, at that hour, and 
dreaming perhaps of their son, and the fulfilment of 
the precious hope of late associated with him—in my 
mother’s mind at least; of their son who was then so 
near to them, and they knew it not! It was well they 
did not. Even to a sailor’s imagination, as I knew by 
the silence of my companions since night—moonless, 
starless night—had fallen, there was something appal- 
ling in being afloat upon the wide, dark, solitary sea 
in a slight shallow boat which the eye could hardly 
distinguish from that sea, the only sounds meeting 
one’s ear the measured jerk of our own oars, the 
moaning swash of waves, and the hoarse roar in the 
distance of the wrathful surf for ever spurned back 
in its ceaseless assaults upon the unconquerable shore. 
How much more appalling, then, would the vague, 
undefined imagination of such a scene be to a woman’s 
—to a mother’s heart! Better, then, infinitely better, 
that they slept on unconscious of my actual where- 
about, and continued to dream of the speedy fulfilment 
of the great hope which, I had never doubted, save 
during a few tumultuous distracting moments, would, 
in God’s good time, be fully realised. 

I crave pardon of the reader for this digression from 
the direct current of my narrative. I do not, it will 
be conceded, often offend in that way, which, perhaps, 
if I do not linger upon it, will be my sufficient excuse. 
To resume, then, we laboured through the night at 
the oars with less and less success in the way of pro- 
gress: the tide, which about there flows like a torrent, 
was for several hours dead against us, so that we could 
barely hold our own; and at day-dawn we had but 
just passed the lofty headland of La Heve. 

That lofty headland, as many readers know, is 
formed of chalk-cliffs, and the sinuous shore at its 
base strewed with jagged, fantastic rocks. This was 
once, it is said, the favourite resort of Bernardin St 
Pierre, the author of Paul and Virginia, and a native 
of Havre de Grace, who there studied the elemental 
phenomena which he, in after-life, embodied in his 
description of the wreck of the San Geran. 

I knew nothing of this at the time I am writing of; 
and if I had, Bernardin St Pierre would assuredly 


| have found no place in my thoughts, which were pain- 


fully pre-occupied by two paramount facts—namely, 
the rapid increase of the wind, and the existence 
of a current, which helped the wind not only to drive 
us upon the shore, but upon the most rocky part of 
the shore, whereon the surf was leaping at a gigantic 
height, and with the sound of thunder. 

An accident capped the terrors of the situation. 
The extra strength exerted by one of the seamen to 
keep the boat at sea, had the effect of snapping the 
blade of his oar short off, and we were at the mercy 
of the furious elements. 

Dowling, who had scarcely spoken since we Mauled 
him into the boat, and who was still acutely suffering 
from the injury to his foot, os interfered in his usual 
stern, decisive manner. 

‘Hand here the oar still left,’ he said: ‘ place it in 
the stern rowlock, and I will endeavour to beach the 
boat as favourably as may be, since nothing better can 
be done. Remember, all of you to leap out, if you are 
not thrown out of the boat, the instant it strikes the 
shore, and then run swiftly ahead. Should the surf 
overtake you, fall down flat on your bellies, and cling to 
anything you can lay hold of—to the sand, by digging 
your fingers into it, if nothing better offers ; and so 
on, ditto repeated, till you find yourself high and dry, 

are, I see, people, either fishermen or peasant: 
on the shore observing us. They will, no doubt, render 


what assistance they can, so that it’s upon the 
that we may all yet live to be buried in an elm 
with all the honours.’ 


‘And you,’ I exclaimed—‘ how, with that crippled 
limb, will you be able to manage ?’ 

‘ Like yourself—the best way I can. And now be 
oa if you please, and prepare for a race with King 


The boat, urged by wind and sea, aoe ae 
towards the shore, and was dates guided b; 
Dowling to an opening between rocks, towards w 
we were directed by the gestures of the people on 
the shore. Ten or more fearful minutes passed, and 
then we were lifted and borne along upon the back of 
a terrific surf-wave, which receding, dropped the boat 
upon the shore with a force that smashed in its bottom, 
and threw us all out upon the pebbly sand. What 
immediately followed, I do not distinctly remember. 
I know that I ran landward the moment I regained 
my feet; that I was caught by the boiling flood, and 
smashed upon the sands: then followed a sense of 
suffocation, of despair, and, finally, spasms of excru- 
ciating pain, from which I recovered to find myself 
still on the rude shore, but beyond reach of the waves, 
and sedulously ministered to by a number of half- 
peasant, half-fisher French men and women, directed 
by a podgy, bustling little clerical gentleman, whom I 
afterwards knew to be the kind and good Father 
Meudon, parish priest of Monvilliers, a village not 
very far inland. 

As soon as I had sufficiently regained consciousness, 
and felt the assurances of the good people about me 
that I had suffered no serious injury to be true, my 
thoughts and inquiries reverted to my boat-companions. 
Two of them, I found, had been carried out to sea, and 
of course drowned. Dowling had been rescued with 
life, after incurring frightful injuries; Mr Tyler had 
escaped with even less of mishap than myself; and the 
four other sailors with not at all serious hurts and 
bruises. 

We were all carried to farmhouses, the owners 
or habitants of which if, according to our notions, poor 
in purse, were abundantly rich in generous feeling. 
Mr Tyler had said he was an American, and the con- 
clusion, which I did not contradict, was, that we were 
all of the same nation, though I am quite sure our 
treatment would not have been one whit less kindly 
had our entertainers known from the first that, except 
Mr Tyler, we were all their ‘natural enemies’—to 
quote an atrocious popular phrase of that time and age. 

It was all over with poor Dowling! He had been 
injured internally to such a degree, that he could not 
possibly survive more than a few hours—perhaps not 
one. This was communicated to him as tenderly as 
possible through me by the doctor whom Father 
Meudon had summoned in great haste from Monvilliers. 

The first officer of the Scout received the announce- 
ment with a smile—brave, though feeble. ‘I would 
rather,’ he murmured, ‘ have died in battle, than thus 
faint out of life, as one may say: it, however, comes 
to the same thing at last.’ 

Father Meudon, with tears in his round, beady black 
eyes, entreated me to explain to the moribund that he, 
Father Meudon, prayed him to have heed, whilst there 
was yet time, to the salvation of his immortal soul; 
only to be assured, Father Meudon declared, through 
the instrumentality of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, into the bosom of which he was ready and 
anxious to admit the dying sinner even at the eleventh 
hour. 

I translated what the kindly intending priest said ; 
and Dowling, with a slight glimmer about his eyes of 
the old reckless privateer spirit, bade me tell the good 
little gentleman that he would do more than that to 


3, | oblige him, only he must let him, Dowling, have some 


five minutes’ previous conversation with me. 
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Father Meudon was delighted with my paraphrase 
of the dying seaman’s reply, and after earnestly 
impressing upon me the vital necessity of quickly 
despatching any merely mundane business I might 
have to arrange with his penitent, left the room. * . 

*I must be quick and brief, said Dowling as the 
door closed; ‘life, I require no doctor to tell me, is 
ebbing fast. In the first place, Linwood, take this 
pocket-book. I appoint you my executor. Will you 
undertake the trust ?’ 

* Most willingly.’ 

*Thanks, thanks! The old couple—my father 
and mother—live at Camberwell. You will find the 
address amongst the papers. The money is of course 
for them. Webbe, to whom I have ever done my 
duty, will, there is no fear, do his by me. I think he 
will have to hand you over about three hundred 
pounds, supposing the Columbia to have slipped through 
our fingers. Let him state the amount himself: if he 
cheats anybody, it will be himself, not me. That also 
will be for the old couple. And if,’ said Dowling with 
a perceptible tremor of voice, ‘you will see them, and 

kind.’ 

I promised to see his parents; and the poor fellow, 
— first swallowed a glass of wine—he was sink- 

g fast—proceeded : 

‘And now, having squared the yards as regards 
myself, let me speak of something which, from certain 
words I have heard drop, I believe concerns you, 
though how or why I cannot understand. I allude to 
Maria Wilson, who’—— 

‘Hal—— _ I beg pardon; go on, pray.’ 

*What I have to say about her is shortly this: 
Somewhere about fourteen or fifteen years ago, the 
Wasp privateer took on board off Deal a French- 
woman and a child. Madame Broussard the woman 


ealled herself. I suspected the child, which I do not’ 


think I saw during the voyage out, to be Webbe’ss 
That, however, was no business of mine, and I may be 
wrong. Another sip of wine; and don’t, Linwood, 
glare at me so. My brain feels dull and swimmy— 
give me the wine.’ 

‘It is in your hand. Let me hold it to your lips.’ 

‘Better, clearer, stronger now! We sailed to 
Madeira, where we had often been before. One 
Wilson, a good fellow, with odd ways about him, lived 
there. His brimstone of a wife—a Frenchwoman— 
died soon after giving birth to a daughter, the Maria 
Wilson now in Jersey. Well, Wilson himself had 
slipped his cable suddenly some time before we arrived 
at Madeira, and had left a will appointing Webbe his 
executor, and the guardian of his child. The property 
was to be invested in the British funds—only two 
hundred a year to be drawn out for the daughter's 
maintenance and education till she reached her seven- 
teenth birthday, at which age she might marry, and 
the accumulated money with interest was to be hers 
absolutely. Wilson, as I told you, was a queer 
stick——-._ This faintness again ’—— 

Wine once more brought back light to the darken- 
ing eyes—strength to the fluttering speech: 

*We sailed for England with Madame Broussard 
and two children, both, it was said, of about the same 
age, and we got wrecked on the Galway coast. The 
vessel was not the Wasp, mind you. Wilson’s child,’ 
he faintly proceeded after a pause, ‘will come into 
something like twenty thousand pounds, and it would 
be a thousand pities that that poor poltroon Harry 
Webbe should—should ’—— 

He stopped, and presently I could hear what is called. 
the rattle in his throat. I once more gave him wine; 
and the expiring flame of life leaped up for a moment 
brightly in the socket. 

‘It’s no fault of mine, Webbe,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
the Columbia was recaptured! Bravo, Rawlings, a 


capital shot! You'll shave the Frenchmen’s whiskers 


That was the last word audible to mortal ears 
Robert Dowling uttered. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


True to custom and the autumnal equinox, savans 
and philosophers have found their way back to 

as weil as ordinary folk—the officers of the scientific 
societies are determining whose salaries shall be raised, 
and what shall be the order of meetings for six 
busy months to come—and publishers are ready with 
supplies for the thousands who, having recreated 
themselves in idleness during the vacation, are now, 
as the long evenings come on, eager to read anything 
amusing. In no former year has there been so much 
attention paid to marine natural history by amateurs 
and students, as in the present: from all parts of the 
coast we hear of researches which will advance science 
more or less, and help to fill the of scien- 
tific journals. One party—comprising a well-known 
naturalist, and a brace of professors, Scottish and 
German—had a rare philosophical holiday on the 
Firth of Clyde, catching all sorts of queer sea-animals 
off the shores of Arran, and converting them into 
subjects for drawings and dissections, and ultimately 
for papers, which can hardly appear anywhere else 
than in the Phi ical Transactions. Among those 
who took flight to the Alps were Dr Tyndall and 
Mr Huxley, whose interesting inquiries into the 
structure of glaciers we noticed some months ago. 
Desirous to test their views by a second examination, 
these two gentlemen have made such a survey of 
some of Mont Blanc’s glaciers as fully to confirm their 
former conclusions. The doctor, accompanied by a 
friend and one guide, ascended to the top of the 
mountain, while Mr Huxley waited their return all 
alone at the Grands Mulets. He waited seventeen 
hours, so long were the adventurers delayed and 
wearied by soft and treacherous snow. This inquiry 
is believed to involve certain consequences important 
to geological science. Important in another way, 
and regarded with much satisfaction, is a recent event 
at Glasgow: we refer to the appointment of an 
American geologist, Mr H. D. Rogers, as Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the university of that 
city.—The talk about what was done by the British 
Association has not died away, when news comes that 
the meeting of the Canadian Association at Toronto 
surprised every one, even the Canadians themselves: 
they knew not till this gathering took place that 
Canada could muster so many real representatives of 
science. 

Among the resolutions passed by the British Asso- 
ciation at their late meeting, one commends itself to 
general attention—namely, that government should be 
requested to send out an exploring expedition to that 
great river of Eastern Africa, the Zambesii—And on 
the western coast, geographers and merchants have 
been for some time agreed that an annual expedition 
should be sent to the Niger. The one for this year, 
under Dr Baikie and Lieutenant Glover, was heard of 
a few weeks since. The party had left Brass River 
for the Niger, with fifty Kroomen and twenty-five 
natives of the river banks, and used to the climate. 
A botanist is with them, and they have the means 
of instituting scientific inquiries. Mr Macgregor Laird 
is making arrangements to run several steamers 
periodically to trading-ports on the coast and up the 
river; and ‘as by his contract with the Admiralty he 
is bound to convey deck-passengers of the negro race 
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English, from Fernando Po 

ger and Chadda, it is hoped 

of civilisation will be introduced 

interior by the return of liberated Africans to 
native country in considerable numbers.’ Dr 
is of opinion that the rivers of Africa 

wded with vessels before fifty years are 

. Apropos: the doctor has given to the Chamber 
Commerce at Manchester a statement concerning 


imens of woven cotton-cloth from Africa, soft, 
h coarse, and of various colours; among which 
the red and blue dyes are remarkable. And with all 
this, we must not omit a highly interesting fact from 
North Africa: the French have bored artesian wells 
in various parts of the Sahara, in the province of 
Constantine, with marked success. All the borings— 
seven or eight in number—yield water; some about 
a hundred quarts a minute; but from two the dis- 
charge in a minute is more than 4000 quarts. The 
temperature is said to be 21 degrees; if centigrade is 
meant, it corresponds with 69 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the results that may 
follow from these borings. No greater benefit could 
be conferred on the natives. We are told that when a 
shout from the soldiers announced the outburst of the 
water, the Arabs crowded round; some stooped to 
drink, to wash their hands and face, mothers dipped 
their children into the gushing element; and many 
falling on their knees, gave thanks to Allah and the 
French. What will be the further effect on the natives, 
remains to be seen; but already a tribe had given up 
their wanderings, and settled and built a village, and 
began to till the land near one of the wells. Since 
Solomon set his famous wells flowing, there has been 
no happier application of science in the desert; and 
we see no reason why artesian wells should not be 
numerous in the wilderness, and along the line of our 
overland route. 

Another item from the tropics is, that a scientific 
party has set out from Demerara, to ascend the river, 
and explore for gold in the mountains of the interior. 
Proof has been given that gold exists there; indeed, 
that it is the Dorado which Raleigh meant to discover. 
—And further—to some readers the most interesting of 
all—the Dutch government have made arrangements 
and sent out the “necessary preliminary instructions 
for the abolition of slavery in all their West Indian 
colonies. 

We hear that the Niagara and Agamemnon are to 
discharge their coils of Atlantic telegraph cable into 
a receptacle prepared for the purpose at Plymouth’; 
and so for another year or two steamers must still 
continue to be the messengers between us and the 
United States-—The French government are consider- 
ing a line to pass under sea from Marseille to Hyéres, 
thence to Corsica, thence to Constantinople.—The 
cable for completing the Mediterranean line from 
France to Algeria, is laid from Sardinia to the African 
coast, 125 miles, excepting a length of fifteen miles. 
The greatest depth between the two points was found 
to be 1000 fathoms for a space~of ten miles. Owing 
to this and other accidents, the 162 miles of cable 
paid out fell short by the number above mentioned. 
A telegraph to India is now the prime desideratum. 

Among miscellaneous scientific facts, we notice Mr 
Nasmyth’s proposition that ‘all substances in a molten 
condition are specifically heavier than the same sub- 
stances in their unmolten state. He recommends a 
conclusion derivable therefrom to the attention of 
geologists, as ‘an explanation of many phenomena of 
eruption or upheaval of the earth’s crust—namely, 
that on the approach to the point of solidification, 
molten mineral substances below the crust of the earth 


must, in accordance with this law, expand, and 
to elevate or burst up the solid crust. Of wh 
striking confirmation is revealed to us by the | 
surface, as seen through powerful ’—Mr 
Robert Mallet, in his Fourth Report on 
discusses the catalogue of 6000 earthquakes 
published by the British Association. Among import- 
ant facts, he finds that earthquakes in either hemi- 
sphere respectively, are most numerous in winter, 
The place where most convulsion is at present felt is 
the island of Luzon, in the Indian Archipelago. He 
describes a new seizmometer, or earthquak ¥ 
of his own invention, in which four heavy balls, one 
for each quarter of the compass, set in motion by the 
shock, describe its direction and intensity. To arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions as to the extent and propa- 
gation of the disturbance, he has made experiments 
during the great blasting operations at Holyhead, in 
some of which eight tons of powder have been fired at 
once. In one instance, ‘the shock was so great as to 
be felt at a distance of two miles, and even to throw 
crockery off a shelf at a distance of eight miles.’—Dr 
Daubeny has read a final report on the Vitality of 
Seeds, summing up the results of experiments carried 
on for seventeen years. These contradict the popular 
notion that seeds possess an unlimited vitality. The 
experiments were started with a given number of 
seeds, and continued with them year after year; and 
as all except four lost their vitality, he considers the 
trial at an end. ‘The greater number of seeds,’ he 
says, ‘lose their vitality at eight years, and forty-three 
ears is the longest period to which they retain it.’ 
he statements concerning the growth of seeds found 
in mummies he holds as not supported by satisfactory 
evidence. Dr Hofmann, Professor of Botany at Giessen, 
has published a book, Wéterung und Wachsthum, 
‘ Weather and Growth, or Elements of Climatology as 
affecting Plants,’ a large book, filled with details in 
*#hich the student may-giean valuable information. The 
author takes the year 1854, gives a table of its climate, 
the effect produced thereby on thirteen plants specially 
chosen for trial; shews the daily development of 
leaves, stems, and blossoms, by a scale of coloured 
curved lines; and from all this he deduces the effect 
of the main conditions of weather on the growth of 
plants. 

A successful application of the steam-jet to ventila- 
tion has been made in a mine near Bradford, York- 
shire. The jet turned on at the upper end of a series of 
pipes, drew off the foul air, and in thirty minutes, the 
miners could descend into passages which before were 
fatally filled with choke-damp.—Boydell’s ‘traction 
engine and endless railway’ has proved its capability 
by drawing four trucks Jaden with forty-two tons of 
timber from Thetford to Woolwich at the rate of four 
-miles an hour, some part over bad country-roads. The 
engine lays down the ‘pattens’ or endless rail for 
itself, and travels on the ordinary highways. It is the 
second which the government have purchased for 
dock-yard service; we hear that it will do the work 
of sixty horses, and that an officer was appointed to 
watch it while on the way from Norfolk with a view 
to purchase for use in India.—We learn from Captain 
Galton’s annual report, that 8506 miles of railway 
were open at the end of 1856, employing twelve persons 
to the mile. The number of passengers carried in that 
year was 129,347,592, nearly 11,000,000 more than in 
1855—that an astonishing development has taken place 
in ‘goods traffic’—that, in the captain's opinion, low 
fares are most profitable to the company—and that he 
recommends the adoption of measures for protecting 
shareholders from the delinquencies of directors.—The 
Lancaster and Ulverstone Railway is noteworthy for 
tangible advantages in addition to the traffic, as the 
line is carried across Morecambe Bay, protected by 
a sea-wall which protects 20,000 acres im its rear 
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|| disease, such should 
|| pursues the doctor, in a passage which we think it 


broad disks, sunk deep in the sand.—The locomotive 
constructed for the s use of the emperor our all 
is made to do what many English locomotives should 


appea periodical 
translated in an English journal. The author takes 
up the whole question of mountain climates; shews in 


ficial; and that much depends’ on a difference of 
a thousand feet. Indeed, it would appear that the 
weakly and the diseased require to be as carefully 
advised as to the choice of a mountain residence, as to 
that of a mineral bath or spring. The prior of the 
Hospice of St Bernard, the highest permanently inha- 
bited point in Europe—8129 feet—replies to questions 
concerning the effects of the elevated climate: ‘The 
diseases to which the monks are liable are inflam- 
mations of the chest. The greater number of them 
become asthmatic after a certain number of years, and 
are obliged to go down again to the plain. Those 
who have been born among the mountains can reside 
for a long time with impunity at the convent.’ 
It is curious and instructive to notice that certain 
diseases a natural to certain heights—asthma, 
for example, to the highest. On the other hand, 
‘if the low valleys or medium regions of our Alps 
present a great number of phthisical cases, this 
disease becomes rarer and rarer as we ascend, inso- 
much that, at a height above 3280 feet, we meet 
only with a few isolated cases, and at 4920 feet, pul- 
monary phthisis entirely disappears. This phthisical 
zone, above and below which this disorder disappears, 
may be approximately fixed at between 1640 and 3280 
feet.’ The doctor classifies the climates under three 
heads: 1. ‘ Climates at once tonic and soothing (below 
$280), as at Mornex, St Gervais, and places overlook- 
ing the lakes of Thun, Brienz, and Lucerne. 2. ‘ Tonic 
and invigorating climates (about 2280 feet),’ as Mon- 


|| metier, Treize Arbres on the Saléve, Voirons, Lalliaz, 


and others. 3. ‘Climates essentially tonic and exciting 
(above 3280 feet),’ as Comballaz, Grion, Gurnigel, 
Rosenlaiii, the Righi, and others. According to the 
be the remedial climate. ‘If, 


desirable to reproduce here—‘if the respiration be 
freer, the circulation more regular, and the digestion 
more active, it is evident that it is by modifying the 


|| fanctions of assimilation and sanguinification (hema- 


tosis), that the air of heights gives a new life to debili- 


|| tated constitutions; and, on the other hand, that if 


the muscular vigour be increased, the sleep more 
tranquil, and the intellectual functions calmer, it is 


|| because the air of mountains exercises a twofold action 


on the nervous system—sedative as regards the brain, 
and stimulating in respect to the functions depending 
on the nervous centres, the spinal marrow, and the 
ganglions. It thus definitely appears that, when we 
wish to render nutrition more complete, and re-estab- 
lish the equilibrium, between the animal and mental 
functions, we should recommend a sojourn in some 
elevated locality ; while we should carefully avoid the 
use of exciting therapeutic agents whenever we have 
to do with plethoric persons disposed to inflammations 
or hemorrhages, and who are excessively nervous, or 
labouring under some organic disease accompanied with 


'y | have now assumed a very important character, ‘ With 


what instances they are hurtful, and in what bene- | lik 


are well worth consideration by those numerous health- 
seekers who rush to the sea-side, fix themselves there 
for weeks, and return home feeling more languid and 
out of sorts than when they went. 

The statistics issued from the Mining Record Office 


each year,’ as Mr Robert Hunt says, ‘attempts have 
been made to enlarge the circle of inquiry ;’ and the 
result is, that the Mineral Statistics for 1856, just 
published by Messrs Longman, ‘embrace every import- 
ant branch of our mineral industries.’ The volume is 
prefaced by a laudatory notice from Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, as director of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, mentioning the very interesting circum- 
stance it discloses, that the produce of coal in the 
United Kingdom has now reached the enormous annual 
amount of 664 millions of tons! We may mention, 
ikewise, as a proof of the enlargement of our iron 
trade, that the quantity of pig-iron manufactured in 
the year was upwards of 3} million tons, from 622 
blast-furnaces. Such returns, it may be interesting to 
know, are obtained upon application, without any 
hesitation on the part of those engaged in our great 
mineral industries. 


ARISE YE, AND DEPART. 
Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.—Micah, ii. 10. 
ARISE ye, and depart ; for never more 
Can shine the sun upon the darkened cloud. 
Can Life her Ishmael, lost Hope, restore 
Unto the soul? That soul like Hagar bowed 
And gazing o'er the waste; weaving her shroud 
From out the sorrow hived within her breast : 
She lists to murmurs, uttered not aloud, 
To the wing-music of an angel guest— 
* Arise ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest.’ 


Arise ye, and depart ; yon setting sun 
Casts lengthened shadows down the stony way; 
The shattered sunbeams, angels one by one 
Are stealing ; leaves are blushing o’er decay ; 
And Ocean moans his broken-hearted lay 
In Nature’s ear; and Nature worn, opprest, 
With hearing all her wayward children pray 
To her, but syllables that high behest— 
* Arise ye, and départ ; for this is not your rest.’ 


Arise ye, and depart; all steeped in light, 
That heaven-promised land lies far before ; 
The cloud by day, the pillared fire by night, 
Shall beacon onward to that distant shore : 
There every hope lost from the earthly store, 
And wildly mourned, is garnered to the breast, 
And from the Tree of Life can fall no more 
A withered leaf. Wayworn and care-opprest, 
‘Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest.’ 
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fever or great vascular irritability.’ —These conclusions 
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of the dangerous estuary. mouths of the two 
ima small streams, Kent and Leven, are crossed by bridges 
! erected on hollow iron piles, the bases of which are 
i 
aah do—burn its own smoke.*The coal is laid on an 
ascending slope of bars,‘and so perfect is the combus- } 
i tion of the gases, that the solid portion is at once 
‘ converted into coke; the process, in fact, is one by 
' t which coke is made as fast as needed. 
1 By A valuable paper by Dr Lombard on Mountain 
te Climates considered in a Medical Point of View, has lately 
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